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vard T. Devine —Were They Pioneers or Propagandists ?—with 11 Comments 


“Be Careful of the Candle, Son!’ 


Remember—you older folks—the trip upstairs to bed when you were too small to be 
trusted with a lamp? The drafts fluttered the candle flame, and there was that horrid 
black shadow behind the door. And mother, downstairs, always worried about fire. 


DISON’S invention of the electric light dis- 

pelled the darkness that shrouded our homes 
and streets after dark, but we don’t have to go 
back to the days of candles to find welcome changes 
in our way of living brought about by electricity. 
Year by year, electricity has brought additional 
blessings to American homes. 


Today more than 24 million homes have elec- 
tric lights; 14 million housewives enjoy the con- 
venience of electric refrigerators and electric wash- 
ets. Five out of six homes have radio receivers. 


And every year the scientists and engineers of 
General Electric find additional ways for electricity 
to serve us all—to help create More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost. 


EDISON LIVES AGAIN. The motion pictures 
“Young Tom Edison’’ and ‘‘Edison The Man”’ 
are bringing to life this genius—one of the 
pioneers of the General Electric organization— 
who did so much to put electricity towork for all of 
us. When you see these motion pictures, remember 
that Edison’s work still lives in every home that 
enjoys electric lights. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The Hands of 
Lowell Thomas 


News Commentator 


No man in public life has a greater responsibility 
than the news commentator. Uncounted millions 
honor Lowell Thomas for his clean-cut commentary on 
world news via screen and radio, and for his deep 
respect for an enormous public confidence. 


Mr. Thomas’ watch is a Longines Chronograph 
THE WORLDS MOST HONORED HANDS 


Wan Lovgenes 


THE WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 


Longines watches have enjoyed an in- 
creasing world prestige for almost three- 
quarters of a century. In this period 
Longines watches have won 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals and more 
honors for accuracy than any other time- 
piece. Today, in 77 countries, the world’s 
most honored hands wear Longines, the 
world’s most honored watch. 

Exceptional in quality, in beauty and in value are 
Longines ‘Hall of Fame’ watches, featured by 
Longines jewelers this year. They have the world- 
famous Longines 17 jewel movement and are uni- 


formly priced at $69.50. Authentic Longines watches 
as low as $37.50 at authorized jewelers. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO.,_ INC. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MUST HOUSEWORK BE DRUDGERY? 


“NQ” 


says this inspiring 
FREE movie for school 
and club programs 


‘ HEN they were mar- 
ried and lived happily 
ever after,’’ say the story 


books. But in real life—how 


often the young housewife’s 
job turns into daily drudg- 
ery. And yet it’s so unneces- 
sary. Here in this unusual 
movie is the real story of 
“Happily Ever After’ —the 
story the books don’t tell. 


Helps young bride 
to make a house a home 


This fascinating film— 
viewed by more than 250,000 
people last summer at the 
New York World’s Fair— 
will be an inspiration to 
every young bride to become 
a good home manager, to 
make her house a home. It 
will make her want to or- 
ganize her housework for 
speed and ease and efficiency 
—to give her home a per- 
sonality. The star in this ab- 
sorbing movie is the lovely 
actress Margaret Jaqua. 
You will find ‘Happily 
Ever After’ a very timely 
film for showing to women’s 
clubs, senior home econom- 
ics classes and to other girl 


pete? 


graduating groups. The 
movie will be loaned in 
states where Household 
operates —transportation 
charges paid both ways—to 
any school or group having 
16 mm. sound projection 
equipment. If you can make 
useo f‘‘ HappilyEver After,” 
why don’t you write about 
it today? 


Other consumer films 
for school use 


Hundreds of schools, wom- 
en’s clubs, and study groups 
have found helpful consumer 
education material in House- 
hold’s other films. These 
take up important problems 
of home management and 
family purchasing. The 
films do not advertise our 
business. Send the coupon 
for complete information 
without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


America's largest family finance organization with 281 branches in 183 cities 


| 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Research Dept. SG-F, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 


Please send me without obligation your booklet ‘‘A Contribution to the 
Consumer Movement” which describes your movies and sound-slide films- 
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Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 


The proper way to use the tele- 
phone for best results is to hold 
the transmitter directly in 
front of the lips while you are 
talking. 


Do You Talk Naturally? 


Your normal tone of voice is 
best. Whispered words are in- 
distinct. Shouting distorts the 
voice and may make it gruff 
and unpleasant. 
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Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember ... it may be your 
best friend or best customer. 
Greet him as pleasantly as if 
you were face to face. Pleasant 
people get the most fun out of 
life anyway. 


Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in 
answering may mean that you 
miss an important call. The 
person calling may decide that 
no one is there and hang up. 
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Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Slamming the receiver may 
seem discourteous to the per- 
son to whom you have been 
talking. You don’t mean it, of 
course, but it may leave the 
wrong impression. 


ou— by 
ound of a voice over 
s 

the telephone. 


BELL TELEP 


THE BELL SYSTEM CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO VISIT ITS EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Gist of It 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO ONE OF OUR FRIENDS 
heard Curtis Bok, president judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, No. 6, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., deliver an address at Wilkes- 
Barre on the plan of the American Law 
Institute for revolutionary reforms in the 
handling of young people, beyond the 
juvenile court age, accused—or convicted— 
of crime. The result was a suggestion that 
we urge Judge Bok to write an article on 
the newest development in the field of 
justice and penology. On page 327, for 
the first time in a general magazine, the 
Youth Justice proposals of the American 
Law Institute are described and defended. 
Judge Bok is an active member of the com- 
mittee of jurists, lawyers, and sociologists 
which formulated them. 


IN HEARTENING CONTRAST TO THE GRIM 
news of the world is the story of the 
Quakers, page 331, in which Florence L. 
Sanville, a member of the Society of 
Friends, reveals how the most tireless doers 
of good in the modern world periodically 
refresh their minds, bodies and spirits at 
Pendle Hill. The author herself brought 
to this “Quaker Powerhouse” an adven- 
turous background of activity—nine years 
as secretary of the Consumers League of 
Pennsylvania; one year in charge of legis- 
lation for the national body. Miss Sanville 
organized the Womens Trade Union 
League of Philadelphia; and then the Penn- 
sylvania Committee on Penal Affairs. Long 
since, we published a series of searching ar- 
ticles in which she boxed the compass of 
the state’s social responsibilities. Today, 
she protests she is mostly engaged “in sit- 
ting back and thinking about things—hence 
the present article.” 


Tue TVA Is A YARDSTICK OF GOVERNMENT 
as well as of utility rates, says David E. 
Lilienthal, who is a member of its board 
of directors. (Page 335.) Mr. Lilienthal 
defines some of the dangers of modern cen- 
tralization in government as well as in busi- 
ness, and offers the TVA as one of the 
happy compromises in which central au- 
thority is exercised by a decentralized ad- 
ministration. In a subsequent article, 
George C. Stoney will report on the grass 
roots administration in the Tennessee 
Valley as plain folks see it. 


Reapers oF Survey Graphic wit RECALL 
Sarah Gertrude Knott as the author of 
“{ Hear America Singing” (March 1939), 
in which she gave an account of the folk 
songs and dances which she had dis- 
covered as the organizer and mainspring of 
the National Folk Festival held in Wash- 
ington each spring. A Kentuckian, Miss 
Knott is at home on half a dozen campuses 
as a teacher, and also in mountains and 
~on the plains, wherever the tradition of 
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Cuarto Centennial in the Southwest. 


American minstrelsy is alive. On page 339 
she writes engagingly of her recent ex- 
periences in connection with the Coronado 
Her 
article is a sequel to “Coronado’s Country 
and Its People” by Ruth Laughlin in our 
last issue. 


IN INSTALMENTS IN Survey Graphic siNcE 


NRA days, Beulah Amidon, associate editor, 
has written a continued biography of the 
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National Labor Relations Act and its ante- 
cedents. Her article (page 344) is the 
latest chapter. Miss Amidon has supple- 
mented her study of the NLRB with re- 
search on the record—in the courts and in 
public opinion—of other quasi-judicial 
federal agencies. 

The following episode reveals another 
connection of Survey Graphic with the 
Wagner act: 

Counsel Edmund Toland had finished 


Pamphlet of the Month Club 


Today’s problems discussed by today’s 
leaders—authentic sources of information 
on controversial subjects—the facts and 
viewpoints that will mold tomorrow’s 
public opinion. 


Recent Selections (available on order): 


1, PL YMOUTH ROCK AND ELLIS ISLAND. By Louis 
* Adamic. A plea with older Americans to accept the more 
recent arrivals, lest the magnificant ‘‘American Dream’’ turn 
into a nightmare. 10c 


72 NEW HOMES FOR OLD: Public Housing in Europe and 
* America. By William V. Reed and Elizabeth Ogg. A mag- 
nificent job of condensing the problem and the promise of 
shelter into 116 pages, with over 90 photographs and charts. 25c 


3 LABOR AND DEMOCRACY. James Myers, Industrial Sec- 
* retary of the Federal Council of Churches, tells why trade 
unions are an essential part of democracy. 15¢ 


4 FOR UNION NOW. The first chapter and summary of 
* Clarence Streit’s epoch-making book. 25c 


5 AMERICA CHARTS HER COURSE. By David H. Popper. 

* A sober estimate of America’s chances for neutrality. Pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Association in cooperation with 
the National Peace Conference. 25c 


6 RUSSIA: Bemocracy or Dictatorship. By Norman Thomas 
* and Joel Seidman. A damning exposé of the shams of Soviet 
“democracy.” 


and 
MRI HO, DRY e AND FINLAND. The Communist argument 
ably presented by ‘‘Soviet Russia Today.” 30¢ 


7, ECONOMY OF SCARCITY. A brief collection of “human 
footnotes’? written by unemployed men on the Federal Writers 
Project. Vivid portrayals of utter poverty. 25c 


8, THE MEXICAN PEOPLE AND THE OIL COMPANIES. 
The Mexicans’ case as presented by Alejandro Carrillo, legal 
scholar and Secretary General of the Workers’ University, 
Mexico City, to an American audience. 20c 


9 CREDO: The American Way. By Florence Mayne. A 
moving affirmation of the Abundance Through Production For 
Use faith. 10c 


10. HUMAN DYNAMITE. By Henry C. Wolfe. <A survey of 
Europe’s tangled minorities, chock full of maps. 25c 


Current Selection (for members only): 


THE POLL TAX, summarizing a growing campaign to restore 
the vote to the disfranchised two-thirds in Southern states. 


The Pamphlet of the Month Club—organized by the editors 
of Common Sense on the plan of the book clubs—in the 
last three years has selected outstanding studies from over 
thirty forward looking organizations. ‘Past selections may 
be ordered separately, but a 6 months’ membership ($1.00) 
Saves you money, and insures your getting important data 
while it is news. 


PAMPHLET OF THE MONTH CLUB, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I want to order the following pamphlets, indicated by the numbers 
circled below. I enclose $.......... 


i! 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 


Please enroll me in the Pamphlet of the Month Club. Here is my 
dollar. 
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... nearly 4 feet by 3 feet...6 colors... all the fortifi- 


CURRENT HISTORY’S 
Remarkable New 


WAR MAP 


cations ... air and naval bases ... mined areas... 


Here at last is THE War Map that every intelligent 
reader has been waiting for... . An amazingly dif- 
ferent map showing you all the military details that 
are sure to determine war strategy no matter how 
long the struggle. Every one of the 1,333 square 
inches of this great map that took months to con- 
siruct, is absolutely correct—it has been endorsed by 
Admiral Yates Stirling and Colonel Ralph C. Tobin. 


control ports...oil lines...railroads...air distances 


The War Map will freeze each day’s war activity into 
a crystal-clear picture—will help you to understand 
basic strategy at a glance—enable you to get MORE 
out of your newspapers, your radio, your magazines 
—assure you that you are talkingly interesting and 
intelligently about the war—and last, but not least, 
will bring you the chess-game fascination of daily 
manoeuver and counter-manoeuver. To get the regu- 
lar edition, printed on strong, durable paper, fill 


between cities . . . enlargements of the Low Countries 


out the coupon below and mail with a dollar bill. 
Or, if you prefer the Embassy Vellum edition on 
flexible; super-finished, non-creasing life-long cloth, 
enclose two dollars with the coupon. Both editions 
are sold with the definite understanding that if you 
are not completely satisfied, you may return the 


Scandinavia . . . the Western Front . . . North Sea 


map within 5 days for an immediate refund. The 
supply is limited—there was only one printing and 
hundreds of orders have been filled. So fill out the 
coupon below and return with your remittance 


TODAY. 


. . . authentic . . . up-to-the-minute . . . fascinating 


Checked and Endorsed by: 
Admiral Yates Stirling 
and 
Colonel Ralph C. Tobin 


CURRENT HISTORY, Magazine, Dept. S.C-6 


366 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your new War Map in edition checked below, for 
which I enclose the correct amount. You agree to refund this 
to me if, for any reason, I return the Map to you within five (5) 
days after I receive it. 


(J Regular edition (0 Embassy Vellum Edition 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survry GRAPHIC) 


(Continued from page 323) 


s extended questioning of Heber Blank- 
horn, one of the special investigators for 
e National Labor Relations Board, when 
jepresentative Routzahn of Ohio, a member 
F the Smith Committee investigating the 
NLRB, broke in: 

“Name some of the publications in which 
yur writings have appeared.” 

Among the several magazines to which 
lankenhorn testified he had contributed 
‘as Survey Graphic. 


Q—The Survey. What is. that? Where 
it published. 


A.—It is published by the Survey Asso- 
iates in New York. 


Q.—Is it a labor magazine? 
A—No, it is sponsored chiefly by social 
vorkers and some economists. 

Q.—Did you say communists? 

A.—No. I said economists. 
Rep. RoutzHan: All right. I have heard 
so much about reds lately that I see red 
at the slightest provocation. 


Wuen Epwarp T. DEVINE Was EDITOR OF 
The Survey it was known as “a journal of 
constructive philanthropy.” Now (page 
348), Dr. Devine looks at one of philan- 
thropy’s most interesting angles—tax de- 
duction by donors. As teacher, editor, 
writer, lecturer, reformer and social work- 
er, he has brought a lifetime experience 
and observation to his article, which is 
offered as a basis of timely discussion. The 
discussion begins at the conclusion of the 
article (page 359), where experts, to whom 
the manuscript was referred, offer their 
opinions. Further comment will be wel- 
comed by the editors. 


GrorcE KENT, A YOUNG JOURNALIST WHO 
has specialized in the field of education, 
writes of a unique Californian. (Page 351.) 


Among Ourselves 


As WE GO TO PRESS, THE ARRANGEMENTS ARE 
completed for the annual meeting of Sur- 
vey Associates at the Hotel Gramercy 
Park, 52 Gramercy Park, New York City, 
May 22. A feature of the occasion—an 
address by Francis Hackett, who has until 
recently lived in Denmark, on “The Real 
Power of Scandinavia.” As a biographer 
Mr. Hackett has not confined himself to 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. Readers of 
Survey Graphic will long remember his 
deft word-portraits of the group of Chi- 
cago reformers who were identified with 
the work of Hull-House in the days of 
Jane Addams, Ellen Gates Starr, Julia 
Lathrop, and others. 


Huri-Housr HAs BEEN CELEBRATING ITS 
fiftieth anniversary this last month; and op- 
portunely the Post Office has added a Jane 
Addams stamp to its gallery of illustrious 
Americans. 


COMING SOON IN 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


SMALL TOWN BAIT 
By Dale Kramer 


No one can quarrel with a community’s desire to get ahead or to regain 
ground lost by factory failures and the decline of agricultural income. But 
how far should a community go in trying to lure new industries? What is 
the result, in terms of the home-folks, of subsidizing manufacturers who 
seek industrial sites? Dale Kramer answers these timely questions—and 


many others—by relating the experience of one small town in the Mid- 
West. 


STARTING A PREPAID MEDICAL PLAN 
By Avis D. Carlson 


Those who like to budget medical and hospital expenses have already 
formed scores of insurance associations to serve their interests. Avis D. 
Carlson has studied their experience, and now suggests pitfalls to avoid, 
standards to establish, and experts to consult should you and your friends 
wish to start a group health insurance plan. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 
By Beulah Amidon 


Employees of churches, schools, hospitals, social agencies and other non- 
profit bodies are excluded from the unemployment and old age insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Beulah Amidon discusses this dis- 
crimination from the standpoint of the workers and their insecurity, the 
agency budgets, and tax exemptions. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Coming also are several penetrating articles concerning the impact of 
events abroad on American life. They cannot be specifically announced 
beforehand because of the swift developments which—in these times— 
frequently turn editorial schedules topsy-turvy. As we go to press, how- 
ever, observers and correspondents are providing us with background ma- 
terial from beneath the headlines for editorial guidance as well as for 
publication. 


Use This Convenient Order Form 


SurvEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


Enter my subscription for [_] one | Address 
year for $3 OR [L] two years for 
$5. 


(J I enclose payment in full 
OR 
(J I will pay in 30 days. 


Names 
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The young person between sixteen and twenty-one is treated as an adult only when he is arrested. Yet he is still 
no adult. Here, handcuffed to an older prisoner, is a boy near collapse as they are returned from court to cell 
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Youth Justice 


by CURTIS BOK 


With the twentieth century, the juvenile court movement put 


new wine into old bottles. Shifting from penal law to chancery 


powers, it made the guardianship of childhood by the state 


the key to modern procedure. Now comes a new movement 


from a new angle, focused on the next range of young people. 


The proposed youth bills are in for forthright discussion. Here 


they are put forward by the young president judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas No. 6, Philadelphia. 


Tue American Law INstTITUTE’s FIRST EXCURSION INTO 
crime deals with young people below twenty-one yet 
above the juvenile court level. They are more fertile in 
crime and produce more of it than any other two five-year 
age groups. They are also more pliable and amenable to 
corrective. influences, particularly those who are first of- 
fenders. The institute believes that if something con- 
structive can be done for them, it will help largely to 
solve our whole crime problem. 

Look at the archetype. Harry Brenner was born in 
Montana, where they grow big and inarticulate. When 
his home broke up he went to live with an aunt in Min- 
nesota, and when she died he took to the road at the age 
of seventeen. Two years later he stood, erect and very 
silent, before the court of an eastern city. He had broken 
into three houses looking for food, but had aimlessly 
picked up a bunch of keys and a pair of pliers and slipped 
them in his pocket. He hadn’t done anything like that 
before, but his luck had been bad and he had to eat. He 
couldn't tell his story right, he had no money and no 
friends and no place to go. 

Look down at him from the bench, or at another who 
has a record of five arrests, the last one serious. Age 
twenty. Youth looks back at you and waits for you to 
do something. What shall it be? 

The institute’s committee on youth justice has now 
been at work for over a year and has drafted two model 


acts, one entitled “Youth Court Act” and the other 
“Youth Correction Authority Act.” The members have 
put wide experience and hard thinking into the work, and 
the proposed statutes are the best they have in the shop. 
The purpose behind these acts is to get them presented to 
state legislatures for enactment. 

I should point out that the institute, through its re- 
statement of the civil law, has won the respect of the legal 
profession, and its work is continually being cited by 
judges and lawyers throughout the country. Nothing 
which issues from its labors can be half-baked because, 
when a committee has completed its work, the draft must 
go to a group of thirty-four judges and lawyers who form 
the institute’s council. The council may kill anything 
that has been done, but if it does not, the matter under 
consideration goes to the assembly of the institute, which 
consists of seven hundred law men and meets once a 
year in Washington. If the work can survive this process, 
it is apt to represent the best thinking of the legal pro- 
fession. 

The entire purpose of the committee on youth justice is 
to achieve a system which will adequately protect society. 
It believes that if this is to be done effectively, criminals 
must so far as possible be rid of their criminal habits and 
impulses. It believes that this cannot be achieved unless 
the emphasis following conviction is placed upon treat- 
ment, with punishment secondary, instead of upon pun- 
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ishment, with a little classroom education and job training 
thrown in. 

In short, the point is that every prisoner is an individ- 
ual who needs individual treatment according to the kind 
of person he is. If he cannot or will not yield to intelli- 
gent treatment, he should be kept segregated from society 
permanently, regardless of his offense. 


Crime and Punishment 


‘THIs GENERAL PURPOSE IS BASED UPON THE THEORY THAT IM- 
prisonment for punishment does not work. It must be 
remembered that until the end of the eighteenth century 
corporal punishment was the only method of punishing 
crime. Before then, prisons were used only for slaves and 
debtors, and for religious and political prisoners. We still 
have the whipping post in Delaware and Maryland for 
wife beaters, and as late as 1834 in New Jersey prisoners 
were often strapped on planks for as long as twenty days 
at a time. The stocks and pillory were not abolished in 
England until 1837. 

A totally new idea in penology was inaugurated in 
Philadelphia at about the time of the Revolution. It was 
to use prisons for punishment and to incarcerate those 
who had been convicted in separate and solitary confine- 
ment at hard labor. Liberal spirits such as Voltaire and 
Montesquieu in France and Jeremy Bentham and John 


The Committee That Framed the Model Bills 


The American Law Institute has been at work a little over 
fifteen years restating the civil law. In 1934 it decided to 
investigate the field of criminal law and see what usefully 
might be done. Nineteen men, including lawyers, sociologists, 
psychologists and psychiatrists, were selected to do this work. 
In 1935 they filed a report which lay fallow for two years 
until “Youth in the Toils” was written by Leonard Harrison. 
John D. Rockefeller, III, then became interested and has 
helped materially in making possible the institute’s subsequent 
work, 

This work is now being done by a committee whose duty 
has been to draft a model act or acts having to do with 
youth in the criminal courts and thereafter. The reporter 
is John B. Waite, of the law faculty of the University of 
Michigan. The chairman is William Draper Lewis, former 
dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, who is 
also the director of the American Law Institute. 
mittee is composed of the following men: 


The com- 


Curtis Bok, President Judge, Court of Common Pleas No. 6, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. R. Cass, Executive Secretary, American Prison ‘Association, 
New York, N. Y. : 

Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University Law School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Leonard V. Harrison, Director, Committee on Youth and 
Justice, Community Service Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. William Healy, Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
Boston, Mass. 

Edwin R. Keedy, University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Austin H. MacCormick, Executive Director, Osborne Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

William E. Mikell, University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorsten Sellin, Department of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph N. Ulman, Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Howard in England hailed this as a progressive step. 

We believe that experience has proven it to be & 
failure. We believe that the public is sufficiently enlight-’ 
ened no longer to regard imprisonment as society’s re- ‘| 
venge upon those who break its laws. We believe that *} 
imprisonment does not deter others from committing '|* 
crime. Certainty of apprehension is more important as a 
deterrent than severity of treatment. It is estimated that >} 
in this country a criminal has less than two chances in ten: od 
of being caught, convicted, and imprisoned, and it is likely 
that he will take such odds even if he intends to commit — 
a serious crime. The stock story to illustrate this point 
comes from England, where it was found advisable to ° 
abolish the public execution of English pickpockets be- | 
cause of the prevalence of pocketpicking at these cere-_ 
monies. 

We also believe that mere imprisonment does not re- 
habilitate the offender and that it does not protect society. - 
A few over-simplified statistics will make this point clear. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation has estimated the 
national crime bill to be fifteen billions a year. It is also 
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estimated that 70 percent of those in prisons are re- 
peaters. This can only mean that society, so far as our 
prison populations go, is receiving 30 percent efficiency ' 
for the huge sum spent, involuntarily, on crime. 

Throughout the country the feeling is arising that some- 
thing better can be done to protect society against crim- | 
inal depredations than imprisonment with a little inci- | 
dental education. 

Listen to Tom Joad in “The Grapes of Wrath.” After 
four years in McAlester for manslaughter he says: 


The thing that give me the mos’ trouble was, it didn’ 
make no sense. You don’t look for no sense when lightnin’ 
kills a cow, or it comes up a flood. That’s jus’ the way things 
is. But when a bunch of men take an’ lock you up four 
years, it ought to have some meaning. Men is supposed to 
think things out. Here they put me in, an’ keep me an’ 
feed me four years. That ought to either make me so I 
won’t do her again, or else punish me so I'll be afraid to do 
her again . . . but if Herb or anybody else come for me, I'd ~ 
do her again. Do her before I could figure her out. Spe- 
cially if I was drunk. That sort of senselessness kind a wor- 
ries a man. 


This quotation points up the profound discontent which 
society increasingly is feeling toward the endless round of 
arrest, imprisonment, rearrest and reimprisonment. 


Seven Keys to Youth Justice 


THE TWO MODEL ACTS OF THE YOUTH JUSTICE COMMITTEF 
of the institute contain seven principal elements. 

The first element is to assure a prompt trial for accused 
youth in a court used only for this age group. This point 
need not be labored, for it is obvious that anyone arrested 
for crime, particularly when he cannot produce bail, 
should receive prompt trial. 

The second element is to provide proper places of de- 
tention before trial. Many youths are arrested for the 
first time in their lives, and they may be guilty or inno- 
cent. Either way it is important that they should be seg- 
regated from older offenders and kept under conditions 
which will not destroy their morale or corrupt them fur- 
ther. 

The third element is to achieve a simplified legal pro- 
cedure. Many people feel that a trial is more a contest 
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of wits than a process to elicit the truth, which is difficult 
-nough to discover under any system. It has been the ob- 
servation of most of us who work in criminal courts that 
any youthful offenders do not seriously contest their 
eases. Their attitude in court is like their attitude on 
he street corner—something will turn up, the case may 
fall apart, or the judge will be lenient because of their 
vouth. This attitude makes easier an intelligent effort 
to discover not only whether they have committed crimes, 
but why. 

We believe that it is more important to know about the 
individual than it is to determine which section of the 
criminal code he has violated. We feel that the confirmed 
robber is more of a social menace than most murderers. 
We believe that the administration of criminal justice 
should concern itself less with particular crimes than with 
the problem of the extent to which those who commit 
them are a social menace and of how to render them 
again socially useful. 

I do not mean that the present method of trying cases 
should be radically altered. It is one of the main glories 
of our legal system that the accused has, and may not be 
deprived of, certain fundamental rights. All of these 
rights as they exist at the present should be retained, and 
the trial itself, while held in surroundings best calcu- 
lated to avoid a bad lasting impression on young people, 
should proceed as it does now and should preserve the 
safeguards of liberty which are firmly established in our 
legal system. 

The fourth element involves clipping the wings of 
judges by removing their power to sentence. The gen- 
erality of this should be modified at both ends of the scale 
to except minor offenses, such as traffic violations and 
those offenses punishable by fine, and murder. In the 
beginning we feel that capital cases must be excepted until 
the public achieves a new point of view toward capital 
punishment. 

This element is one of the keystones in the institute's 
plan. No one but a judge can feel the futility of sen- 
tencing anyone, man, woman, or boy, to a stated number 
of years in a stated institution, or of placing anyone on 
probation where the probation system is inadequate. 

He knows that as soon as he pronounces the words he 
will lose all effective contact with the prisoner, who will 
pass at once into the charge of others. He knows that 
even if he visits the prisons regularly the value of his 
visit is little more than sentimental. He knows that he 
cannot tell in advance what another human being will do 
or what he will become. He knows that the individual 
before him may achieve an attitude of social usefulness 
within six months or it may take him sixteen years. He 
therefore knows that the set sentence which he has just 
meted out will likely be too long or too short; if it coin- 
cides with a good result, it will be a matter of chance. 


TAKE THE CASE OF JOE Pasta. H& WENT TO THE REFORMA- 
tory because he did something the book called robbery, 
and so the judge had no discretion. What he did was to 
get in with a gang of boys who had done him favors and 
now expected him to deliver. They held up a filling sta- 
tion attendant and took $13. It was Joe’s first offense, at 
the age of eighteen, and they drove him crazy asking him 
questions he couldn’t or wouldn’t answer: why he did it 
and who was with him. He kept saying he did it and 
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Courtesy ihe Jaw Association J 


The age most fertile in crime, yet amenable to correction 


that was that, what the hell was all the fuss about? 

Joe was lucky. They put him in the reformatory bake- 
shop because he was probably too young to have a social 
disease, and he got a good job when he got out. In con- 
trast take another boy, four years older, and also arrested 
for the first time for a crime similar to Joe’s. Harvey 
Green went to jail and turned sodomite because he had 
no money for cigarettes. Within a short time he was get- 
ting all the cigarettes he wanted—but he was taking care 
of a dozen men or more a day. 


THE FIFTH ELEMENT IS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A TREATMENT 
board. The plan contemplates that after a conviction in 
court the judge will merely sentence the youthful offender 
to the treatment board. Joe Pasta will go to a central 
clearing house to be thoroughly examined and then sent 
to the kind of institution which will most closely fit his 
individual needs. This treatment board, or Youth Correc- 
tion Authority, should be an executive department of 
the state government; and one of its first duties will be 
the establishment of more and different kinds of institu- 
tions for the social treatment of offenders. 

This will involve expense, but not as much as many peo- 
ple think. The orthodox prison with its walls and re- 
strictive facilities is an expensive thing to build. The best 
thought in penology now believes that only 25 percent of 
the prison population requires maximum security. We 
will always have killers and others who cannot and will 
not respond to rehabilitative treatment. These, no mat- 
ter what their offense, must be kept apart from society. 
Another 25 percent requires no restriction and can be 
placed on farms or in camps. The remaining 50 percent 
needs only minor or intermediate restriction. But all of 
them would be eligible to parole, if and when, in the 
opinion of the treatment board, they had ceased to be a 
social menace. 

In short, there must be diversity of treatment since there 
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is diversity of human conduct and human need. If the 
system should be abused, there is the remedy of habeas 
corpus to correct it. I do not anticipate that, in modern 
America with its ideals of freedom and democracy, there 
is danger of prisons becoming concentration camps. Pris- 
oners are no longer salted away and forgotten. The model 
acts provide safeguards against that possibility. The pur- 
pose of the plan under consideration is the reverse, and 
has for its sole object the protection of society, not through 
the elimination of troublemakers but through their re- 
habilitation. 

If the objection to indeterminate segregation is too great 
in the beginning, an alternative method might be to 
provide that the maximum sentence shall be imposed un- 
der existing laws, with power in the hands of the author- 
ity to release outright or on parole at any time before 
the sentence has been completely served. 


THAT OUR PLAN SHOULD WORK Is SHOWN BY THOSE INSTITU- 
tions which now use it. In the State Industrial Home for 
Women at Muncy, Pa., for example, there is a conglomer- 
ate assortment of women prisoners of all ages and cover- 
ing all offenses. Anna Maloney and her daughter are 
there. Anna put the child on the street to hustle when 
she was thirteen and at fifteen married her off to an Ori- 
ental to learn the badger game. There is one barred 
building for disciplinary cases and about a tenth of the 
population must be kept there. Beyond this there are no 
walls and no armed guards. There are separate cottages 
arranged attractively around a central campus. Each 
girl has her own room and does a lively eight-hour day’s 
work. She is trained for domestic service and for various 
trades. The sentence under the age of twenty-five is in- 
determinate. Statistics show that instead of the 70 percent 
of repeaters for the country as a whole, the figure for 
Muncy is 4 percent; and while allowance must be made 
for the difference in sexes, there is nevertheless a clear in- 
dication that this kind of treatment would produce a 
lower rate of repeaters if applied generally. 

The sixth element is that the state treatment board 
shall consist of trained persons, with regional control in 
similar hands. The board would be a full time job and 
consist of three members appointed by the governor from 
the fields of law, business administration, sociology, edu- 
cation, and -psychiatry, for staggered terms of nine years. 
The model act provides for the discharge of youthful of- 

-fenders at twenty-one, with further supervision until 
twenty-five in certain cases. In serious cases, custody may 
be extended beyond the age of twenty-five after applica- 
tion to the court and upon court order. All cases must 
be reviewed at regular intervals. 

The final element involved is that of parole. Probation, 
as distinguished from parole, will cease to be of great 
importance, since it will apply only to the minor offenses 
over which the judge will retain the power of sentence. 
The plan contemplates the operation of a state parole 
system in connection with each penological institution. 
This is important. Parole in many states is well and ef- 
fectively done. In others, it is not; and we find, partic- 
ularly in the larger cities, that it amounts to no more than 
a card system with parole officers carrying a case load of 
five to eight hundred or more and therefore capable of 
no supervision beyond a nod and a checkmark on a card 
when the parolee reports at stated intervals. 
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Having parole not under the court and not as a separat, 
organization but operating in connection with each pene 
logical institution as part of the state parole system, woul) 
mean better supervision. Violation of parole would mea¥| 
a return to the same institution and the problem of the 
particular violator would be always before it. E 


Neither “Roast Beef” nor “Coddled Egg” : 


Ir Is THE HOPE OF OUR COMMITTEE THAT THIS PLAN, ONCI 
established and proved, can be extended to all ages, sinc’ 
crime is committed by persons of all ages. Our particulay 
concern is with youth, since we believe the present systens 
is unfair to him in that it treats him as an adult when he i> 
not treated as an adult for any other purpose. He cannol 
vote, he cannot make a binding contract—and he canno# 
secure various forms of special licenses, for example, to bg 
a private detective or to drive a taxicab. 

The battle lines are drawn in this problem as they are 
on all problems which involve a new conception of public 
administration. There are those, and some judges are: 
among them, who have what might be called a “roast 
beef” philosophy—that the only way to treat a criminal 
is to slap him down and pin his ears back. It is these 
persons who accuse those who hold another view of sen- 
timentality or of coddling prisoners. In our view it is 
they who are the worst sentimentalists, for sentiment can! 
be hard or soft. When it is hard and comes in focus’ 
upon human beings, with the power to deprive them of 
their liberty, it flows easily into sadism. In our view the 
new system is cool, calculating and clinical. Nearly every 
element in it is in effect somewhere. Let the roast beef. 
philosophers look to places like Muncy, or the Borstal in-- 
stitutions in England, where the crisp,- clear, and active 
routine results in human beings resembling anything but 
a coddled egg. 

But back of this lies what may be called the creative 
philosophy of the law--certainly of the judicial effort. 
This is to take both sides of a law case, and having heard = 
them both as fully as possible under the rules of evidence, - 
to decide the case in such a way that neither party may 
feel that he has won or lost, but rather that something im- _ 
portant and satisfactory has been established from the fus- © 
ing of the two. At present this creative philosophy is” 
rendered impossible i in criminal court, by the necessity of 
pronouncing sentence, except to the extent that there may — 
be an intelligent and effective probation system. 


YEARS AGO IN THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
John Howard had a vision of better penological conditions 
in England and devoted his life to it. He traveled forty 
thousand miles around England by stagecoach and, like 
most visionaries, was too poor to afford a change of 
clothes. This meant that he smelled so badly from his 
contact with prisoners that he was never permitted to ride 
inside the coach. When he died, perhaps the finest epi- 
taph that any man can have was written on his tomb- 
stone. It read, “Whoever thou art, thou standest at the 
tomb of thy friend.” 

There is more than one John Howard today. He can 
be found on the bench, at the bar, in legislatures, in prison 
societies, and on the street. His voice and then his vote 
will be needed if the institute’s plan, or a better one, is to 
become effective in the interest of the individual offender 
and of the society of which he is inescapably a part. 
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Richard Wurts, Wurts Brothers, N. Y. 


Pendle Hill, conducted by the Society of Friends: no retreat from the world but a center for reinforcing the springs of action 


Quaker Powerhouse 


by FLORENCE L. SANVILLE 


Where does the energy of the Quakers come from in finding their ad- 


venturous alternatives to war? How do they recharge batteries that take 


their work to the four corners of the earth? 


Pendle Hill affords one 


answer. Of its world, of its time, ‘of the current Quaker thought and 


» 39 
practice, 


it belongs we are told to “the next decade—the next century.” 


To Miss Sanville it stands for sublimation of the missionary spirit. 


WHENEVER MAN-MADE DESTITUTION AND SUFFERING STRIKE 
a region, look for the Friends. You will find them—ab- 
sorbed in the work to be done, unconcerned with con- 
troversies and strife, trusted in the midst of suspicions. 
They turn up, they function where normal living has 
broken down; and they stick. 

Then back they come from the steppes of Russia, from 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania, from the mountains of 
Spain and the plains of Poland, from lost Vienna and 
triply lost Berlin, and report to their fellows. To attend 
a meeting of the American Friends Service Committee is 
to sit down with a family of intimates who bear allegi- 
ance to the authority of a common parent—the Living 
Spirit whom each member acknowledges. In the give 
and take of program and experience one senses an old 
urge not too easily identified in its garb of modern 
realism, but recognizable at length as a sublimated form 
of the missionary spirit. 

Let me give you a glimpse of such meetings. A Phila- 
delphia business man, C. Reed Cary, who has thrown 
himself into work for European exiles, gives an account 
of Scattergood Hostel, newly established in Iowa. Its 
guests are refugees. This farm center, now completing 
its first season, offers them classes in languages, history 
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and civics; practical field work (in the original agricul- 
tural meaning of the term); hints on “how to be polite 
in America”; and always, the meeting for worship. From 
Cuba comes the story of Finca Paso Seco, where fifty 
stranded young men and boys have found security and 
companionship as well as training, while waiting to dis- 
cover what the shrouded future has in store for them. 
Howard W. Elkinton, who will be back in Europe when 
these words are in print, reports that he hopes to proceed 
to Germany to allay suffering in stricken Poland, as it 
has at last been conceded that the Friends may help those 
in need regardless of race or religion. Reports of the 
refugee centers in Holland and Italy and the care of 
Spanish refugee children in France weave still further 
this web of international service. 

The ancestry of these services dates back to 1917 when 
the committee sent workers to Russia to struggle, first 
with famine then with typhus. Having saved the bodies 
of countless peasants—Serbs, Poles, Russians—from starv- 
ation and disease, the Friends then turned to their eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and developed a large business in 
embroidery for women and an agricultural school. Dur- 
ing the World War, American Friends took their places 
beside British Friends in activities for refugees and 
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stricken villages in the war zone. Immediately after the 
armistice, another delegation went into Austria and Ger- 
many where their child-feeding centers are matters of 
history. This work was headed in succession by two 
brothers, Philadelphians, Scattergoods—Henry in France, 
Alfred in Germany. 

The Friends Service Committee has by no means closed 
its eyes to our own great needs at home. The agenda of 
each meeting makes full provision for reports from the 
young brotherhood of “work-campers” who for several 
summers have cast their lot with American communities 
scotched by industrial strife or economic blight. They 
have gone to backward rural areas and rapidly changing 
industrial districts in Tennessee, Michigan, Georgia, Cal- 
ifornia, and Pennsylvania, paying their own expenses and 
working an eight-hour day on community projects. There 
were 182 members of these work camps in 1939. They 
came from seventy-five colleges and universities—thirty- 
one of them American institutions, others Canadian and 
English; but institutions in India, Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, and China were also represented. The roots 
of this service go back in turn to a period of domestic 
disaster, when, in 1922, Friends began to feed the children 
of unemployed miners in the soft coal regions. 

This urge for service, expressed so variously, may be 
exemplified in one venture. Three years ago a Quaker 
family—father, mother, and three children—left their 
campus home in Pennsylvania to study methods of co- 
operative living in a depressed area of the Deep South. 
When Wilmer and Mildred Young with their children 
from Westtown School set out for Rochdale, Miss., they 
responded to something akin to the traditional missionary 
call. In casting their lot with a meager group of under- 
privileged Americans, they knew sacrifice stripped even 
of the glamour which surrounds the foreign missionary 
in the Orient or Africa. In their enterprise also was a 
distinctly contemporaneous element—that of scientific in- 
quiry into the groundwork for establishing a cooperative 
community under the auspices of the Friends. 

Now the word missionary with all its flavor of bygone 
days may have disappeared from the vocabulary of the 
contemporary world of trained social service. But the 
missionary himself, prompted by the same undying spirit 
that has driven men and women to carve paths in un- 
charted corners of the earth, may be found today in 
places where he does not even know he exists. For the 
channels for expression of the missionary urge are more 
numerous and varied in our complex society than they 
were when, in simpler settings, the flame burning in- 
wardly consumed its possessor into an ascetic; or out- 
wardly, into a religious reformer. Today we can trace 
its recrudescence, sometimes in individual endeavor, more 
often in organized efforts for economic and social goals. 
Do not all our kaleidoscopic schemes, shifting to parry 
an ever changing front of human needs, have at bottom 
a determination, often unrecognized, to apply spiritual 
teachings to an unspiritual order? 

In truth, circumstances have reincarnated the mission- 
ary, who went forth to convert the heathen and to heal 
the sick, into the labor leader, the social worker, the 
protagonist of a cause. Among religious and secular 
groups alike, your young modern missionary thinks in 
terms of mass and looks for results in transformed rela- 
tions of group to group, nation to nation. Yet the indi- 
vidual reached or to be reached enters like an essential 
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element in a chemical formula. Personality must be | 
reckoned with in computing the final product. That is 7 


why psychology becomes a wholly new factor in straight- it 


ening out a crooked world. 
A Service Station at the World’s Crossroads 


THE PROCESS OF SUBLIMATION UNDER WHICH THE OLD MIS- || 
sionary urge is being transmuted to meet the bitter need 


of our day is actively at work at Pendle Hill, a Quaker = 


enterprise in social and religious study, located at Wal- % 
lingford, Pa. It was conceived, and is conducted, by the © 
Society of Friends as an instrument for advancing their ~ 
ideals and methods. 

With their genius for building lasting educational © 
structures upon their religious convictions, Friends have © 
here combined location, purpose, and method in fash-~ 
ioning an institution which presents some characteristics 7 
of a medieval monastic center and some of an Asiatic § 
ashrama. It is like them in meeting perennial require-— 
ments of seeking souls. It is unlike them in adapting © 
both method and objective to the peculiar needs of the” 
modern time. 

In fact, this school finds its counterpart in a very home- 
ly experience in contemporary living. Some people use 


it as a service station in which to recondition for the next 7 
lap of the road. A tired social worker whose springs of © 


action seemed to have run dry was, in her own words, 
“recharging her batteries” at Pendle Hill. Two students 
from a cooperative farm, sharply aware of the inade- © 
quacies of that enterprise and of themselves, came to 
study and think things through. Temporary refugees © 
from the storms of daily activity find in the school an © 
environment in which detachment serves not as an ex- 
cuse for inconclusion and inaction, not an escape—but a 
vantage point from which to direct new courses of think- ~ 
ing and doing. 

For here they can examine the means of retrieving the © 
neglected elements of personal character in a design for ~ 
living that will meet today’s tests. In the short summer 
session they find themselves in a group of fifty to sixty; — 
in the regular winter course of eight months the enroll- ~ 
ment averages about thirty. These students come from 
widely scattered places and backgrounds. In a typical 
summer session seven or eight nationalities are present; 
all three races, Negro, Mongolian, and white; and ages 
from twenty to eighty years. Last summer session it was 
Anna Braithwaite Thomas, eighty-year-old Friend from 
Baltimore, who brought wisdom and experience to the 
compound of interests and philosophies. 

During both sessions there is a constant influx of non- 
residents for conferences or special lectures and courses. 
The very variety of intellectual climates brought to- 
gether seems to stir people out of the commonplace. Last 
year, for example, the fifty or more lecturers included 
Dr. Brahmachari, a wandering Hindu monk; Dorothy 
Day with her broad Catholicism; John Edelman with 
his economic determinism; Dr. Hornell Hart, mystic and 
scholar; Iwao Ayusawa, a Japanese Quaker in the Inter- 
national Labor Office of the League of Nations; D. Rob- 
ert Yarnall, a business man with ideals that equipped 
him to act as one of the three Quaker commissioners to 
present day Germany; Henry J. Cadbury, Rufus M. 
Jones, Richard B. Gregg, Leyton Richards, Fritz Kiinkel 
of Berlin, Henry B. Sharman. As this is written, Dr. — 
Alice Masaryk, daughter of the great Czech President, 
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eaves Pendle Hill after a week’s rest broken only by her 
‘ecital of her country’s suffering. Sarah Cleghorn reading 
ler poems to a group about the library fire, or even just 
iving at the school for a day or a week, adds an incal- 
culable value. 

_ A brief breathing space between terms is occupied with 
institutes and reunions. Thus representatives of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers from various 
arts of the country came for two sessions to work out 
sroblems of group leadership. “Socks and Stockings,” 
ol. 1, No. 1, put out by the Pendle Hill mimeograph is 
an indication that a happy fellowship seasoned their more 
serious deliberations. 

And forever surprises are being injected. Last year 
Walter and Winifred Wilkinson from England paused in 
their American puppeting tour for a sojourn during 
which Mr. Wilkinson gave a timely account of his ex- 
periences as a conscientious objector during the World 
War. Detached—as only a humorist can detach himself 
from circumstances—and lively at times to a degree that 
created side-aching laughter, there still was an edge of 
stern reality in his account of long buried experiences 
that again confront not a few of his countrymen today. 

The school grounds and buildings contribute to the 
general friendliness. Set deep among old trees with sunny 
stretches of lawn, a charming lime-washed house built 
after the eighteenth century Pennsylvania pattern con- 
tains living room, dining room, library, and some bed- 
rooms. Tne old barn has been converted into lecture hall, 
offices, bedrooms, and living apartments arranged for 
occupancy by married members of the staff or student 
groups. Remote and lovely as are the surroundings at 
Pendle Hill, a half hour by train or motor makes avail- 
able to its students the resources of Philadelphia, both for 
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economic and social observation and for library facilities. 
Haverford, Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore Colleges are all 
near and by arrangement their faculty members as well 
as their libraries contribute to the needs of the school. 


Nourishment for the Spirit 


PreNnDLE HILL UsEs THE PAST AS A BACKGROUND OF EXPERI- 
ence against which to chart a course. It specializes in one 
vital subject—the art of living. It does not, therefore, 
compete with university graduate schools, but exists as 
an adjunct to them, the cultural and scientific equipment 
of its faculty being adequate to guide a student in apply- 
ing competently the specialized subject he has acquired, 
or will acquire. 

The permanent staff of the school is predominantly 
Quaker, as are many of its students. But one of the most 
invigorating elements in the whole enterprise is its cosmo- 
politan character. Among the students have been not 
only different races and social types but, more significant, 
persons of antipathetic convictions. Thus, for several sea- 
sons, into this group of essential democrats, young Nazis 
injected their doctrine without damage to the general 
peace. What they took back to their own country has 
been a matter of hopeful conjecture, borne out by a card 
from one of them written only last November: “I have 
not yet forgotten the peaceful days at Pendle Hill. I have 
begun now to work on men like Penn, John Woolman 
and others like them, later on to give short lectures about 
them to our boys.” 

Tolerance is helped, also, at Pendle Hill by a sharing 
of daily tasks, indoors and out. Operating the school 
plant, preparing and serving meals, cleaning and other 
chores, caring for lawns and gardens, all are done by the 
students themselves and members of the staff. Differences 
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These are Friends in any language, whether carrying on a milk station in Barcelona, as here, or in any other place where need is 
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discussed in the pantry have a singular way of straighten- 
ing themselves out. Moreover, meditation while doing a 
“solo” chore is (after the manner of the Zen principle) 
both encouraged and practiced. The gregarious occupa- 
tion of dishwashing, on the other hand, offers a delightful 
opportunity for variation by reading aloud. 

A conspicuous trait is that a chance visitor cannot al- 
ways distinguish between teachers and students. “Each 
course at Pendle Hill”—thus a recent bulletin—“is an ex- 
ploration into some vital problem. Instructional leader- 
ship seeks to integrate contributions of members of the 
group rather than to dominate. Each fragmentary point 
of view is taken into account in endeavoring to arrive at 
conclusions. The method of a Friends’ meeting for wor- 
ship or business, functions here as an educational tech- 
nique. Teachers and students alike are members of one 
community of seekers.” 

Although the group is preoccupied with matters con- 
cerning the inner spiritual life, it has a starkly modern 
outlook. No issue is avoided because it is difficult. No 
romance or make-believe is allowed to drape the sharp 
corners of decisions which may have to be encountered at 
any moment. No encouragement is offered to lean for 
comfort on any friendly power outside one’s self. Ugly 
events crowd us. If we are to look them squarely in the 
face, it is necessary to turn the light into man’s inner life 
—his relationship to his own personality as revealed in 
psychological research, to God as revealed by the history 
and philosophy of religions, to his fellow-men as revealed 
by the social sciences. This is the pattern laid before the 
students by the Pendle Hill program. Human needs were 
the burden of a course last year entitled “The Growth of 
the New Community.” The men in charge of this topic 
came direct from the center of reconstruction activities at 
home and abroad, where suffering is the very stuff of 
their experience. Another course, primarily concerned 
with child and adolescent psychology, was of special in- 
terest to parents and teachers among the students. But it 
was so presented that it penetrated the deeper reaches of 
the spirit. Recognizing the child as father of the man, 
freeing personality so that it may reach maturity, is but 
one more approach toward the achievement of the more 
abundant life. 


Pattern Making at Pendle Hill 


“There is no way to build a new order out of material trained 
‘and conditioned in the old order except by retraining and 
reconditioning the material . . . . There is no way to create 
a free society by authoritarian methods. The only way is to 
begin on a small scale by getting together like-minded per- 
sons, willing to submit to and to develop procedures through 
experiment . . .. If a small group can really succeed in 


developing in itself the kind of society which it envisions, a 
significant beginning will have been made. When the old 


tree is showing signs of decay, it is time to plant new trees, 
however small.”—Howard Brinton in the Pendle Hill Bulletin, 
No. 20 


“Friends are now devising new patterns for translating their 
central ideals into living. The full strength of adult capacities 
is required to perfect them. The period of educational im- 
portance for this pattern making is not childhood, which is 
the time when a way of life can most easily be imitatively 
learned, but adulthood, when new ways can be created and 
tested.”—Anna Brinton in the Friends’ Intelligencer 
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THE HALF HOUR OF SILENT WORSHIP EARLY EACH MORNING, 
is the golden key that unlocks the door of the day. For 
that brief period all individuals and types blend like the 
colors of the spectrum into one white light—a crystal of: 
silence. With the shattering of the crystal, the personali- 
ties emerge that make up the picture of Pendle Hill. The 
central figures are Howard H. Brinton and Anna Brin-_ 
ton, directors of the school. Both of them combine teach- 
ing experience in a variety of American colleges and uni-- 
versities with prolonged studies abroad. Both have pub- 
lished books in their chosen fields: mysticism and re- 
ligion, classics and archeology. Associated with them as 
extension secretary is Joseph E. Platt. One of the initial 
group who dreamed Pendle Hill into being, he was for- 
merly with the YMCA in Mukden, Manchuria. 

The assembled students reveal significant motives and - 
purposes. Here is a woman holding several degrees, who — 
teaches art education in a large western university. She — 
comes for help in measuring the interplay of spiritual ~ 
forces upon creative activity; for to her mind egoism ob- 
structs artistic creation and appreciation as much as it 
does spiritual growth. Here is a young graduate from the 
University of Southern California who hails from the 
environs of Hollywood and has marked talent as a car- 
toonist. Then there is another young man who has just 
received his first degree in arts from the University of 
Toronto. He has spent some time in a remote settlement 
in northern Ontario, an undisguised missionary seeking 
the best path along which to pursue his call. 

Service—mature, effective, integrated—is thus the ob- 
ject of unremitting search. Pendle Hill and the Friends 
Service Committee are related as a melody is related to 
the instrument which makes it audible. Twelve years 
after the committee began its work, and after the imme- 
diate occasion for its post-war activity had passed, a group 
of Friends were deeply concerned lest the spirit which 
animated it should also pass. Pendle Hill opened in 1929 
under the direction of Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, an Eng- 
lish Friend who, from his many years in China, brought 
to the school the best of the missionary tradition—discern- 
ible in the self-imposed spiritual discipline and the sim- 
plicity that prevails in the midst of all the gay informality. 

Early last year, Rufus Jones opened a series of lectures 
at Pendle Hill on the day following his return from Ger- 
many on a Quaker mission. He ventured no explanation 
of the surprising degree of cooperation offered by Nazi 
authorities to the Friends’ plan for refugee relief. But no 
one who heard that unadorned account needed any fur- 
ther explanation than that which was inherent in the 
power of the speaker and in what the Friends have stood 
for in their overseas work. 

So, too, the unique contribution of Pendle Hill to 
modern education arises from its indomitable determina- 
tion to apply to social relationships the test of personal 
integrity. So minute as to be almost microscopic in com- 
parison with the great movements in adult education, it 
still may possess the force of the invisibly small. Like 
electrons of spiritual energy, those who draw on it, give 
to it, go out from it, may even help to determine, in 
combination with others, what is to emerge from the 
present chaos. For this very small group of people in 
Wallingford, Pa., are trying, in the midst of the day’s 
confusion and conscious always of its needs, to seek first 
the kingdom of God—believing that having found it, all 
things will be added. 
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he TVA and Decentralization 


by DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


In the first of two articles on government at the grass roots, TWA Director 


Lilienthal describes a practical alternative to the unlimited growth of Big 


Government at the national capital. The second article, by George (So 


Stoney, will report on the TVA method as seen by farmers, townsfolk, and 


tenants in the Tennessee Valley. 


OuR HORIZONS WIDEN EVERY DAY. ALL ENTERPRISE IS GROW- 
ing. In business and in government small units are van- 
ishing. Local controls are surrendered, and power is 
yielded to remote authority. This is centralization, per- 
haps the most disturbing characteristic of our time. For 
in the scene of general bigness, men continue to come 
about the same size. There is still a limit to the energy 
and wisdom of the best; and so that many men may share 
in carrying out the vision of a few, we must learn how to 
decentralize administration. ‘The citizens’ participation 
in the exercise of centralized authority must be increased. 
That is our only safeguard in this modern world. 

For we are not safe from the hazards of overcentraliza- 
tion within our democratic structure. The trend is not 
confined to other lands. American business statistics, 
European headlines, the pages of the Congressional Rec- 
ord reveal the same story. The dangers implicit in vast 
size, the disaster inevitable when power is exercised far 
from those whom it affects—these are hazards common to 
the world today. We must prepare defenses against them 
if this democracy is to survive and be effective. We must 
experiment in the administrative decentralization of the 
functions of our federal government. 

The TVA is one such experiment. If its methods of ad- 
ministration prove to be successful, if it can help to solve 
the problems raised by the flight of power to the center, 
history may mark that down as its most substantial contri- 
bution to our national well-being. Its methods are not the 
only ones which must be tried. Its regional limitation is 
not the only remedy. There will be different types of or- 
ganization and other methods of administration suitable 
for varying problems and different areas. For diversity 
will always characterize decentralized administration, just 
as surely as uniformity is seen to be the mark of central 
and remote control. Perhaps each kind of enterprise, pub- 
lic or private, must be considered separately. I am not pre- 
pared to write a blanket formula. But I am sure of this: 
The people of this country have a right to demand that 
their federal government guarantee to them the benefits of 
advancements in science and research; they have a right to 
demand protection from economic abuses beyond the 
power of their political units to control. And they have 
the further right to insist that the methods of administra- 
tion used to carry out the very laws enacted for their in- 
dividual welfare will not atrophy the human resources of 
their democracy. This is no easy problem, but it must be 
faced. It must be faced and solved in order to conserve 
and develop the energies and zeal of our citizens, to keep 
alive the channels through which our democracy is con- 
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stantly invigorated, and to make sure that we too shall 
not be someday mute, our fortunes and our future de- 
termined without our voice. 

No matter what the field of enterprise, no matter where 


| the scene of its activity, the benefits bestowed by highly 


centralized authority are similar, and the costs it ulti- 
mately levies are the same. In the name of efficiency, in- 
dependent units of business in the United States have 
been absorbed by mammoth enterprises, while as the price 
of peace abroad small nations have been robbed of their 
sovereignty. Here individual enterprise and local controls 
in business have been overthrown or outgrown; there, 
whole peoples have been denied participation in the de- 
cisions of their states. Sterile towns and disenfranchised 
nations, all these alike are paying the tribute finally ex- 
acted for the progress advanced by remote control. 

There is no question but that progress of a sort has 
been accelerated by centralization. In business, costs have 
generally been lowered and the advancements of science 
and invention have been more promptly made available to 
the average consumer. And for the most part people en- 
joy the uniformity which the change has brought. Thanks 
to nationwide enterprises, window gazers can see the same 
goods displayed in similar windows from Maine to Cali- 
fornia; and everywhere in these United States people are 
reading the same magazines on the same day, listening 
to the same programs on the radio, or going to see the 
same movies. People like that. 


Ar FIRST, JUST AS SMALL TOWNS WELCOMED THE EXPECTED 
stability of the branch bank, they applauded the goods 
and services of all the repetitious enterprises. Only the in- 
dependent business man, the village dressmaker, the own- 
er of the general store, and the small town druggist com- 
plained. Towns competed to acquire branches of this 
corporation and that one. The effect of absentee control 
was not immediately discernible, and is even yet not fully 
comprehended. But when it was discovered that profits 
were often siphoned off as rapidly as new advantages were 
bestowed, that local participation in the determination of 
policies was denied, then dying hamlets and sterile towns 
took stock, and counted the cost of foreign management 
and central financing in the atrophy of local endeavor 
and the drying up of community initiative. Now business 
has felt the impact of the distrust of bigness and the fear 
of remote control its policies developed. And the people 
have demanded the extension of new powers to the fed- 
eral government as one measure of protection against the 
baleful effect of overcentralization of power in business. 
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For the towns, the counties, the cities, and states of this 
country found themselves impotent to meet the social and 
economic problems which nationalized business precipi- 
tated. Only the federal government could cope with the 
issues. Centralized business has made essential the cen- 
tralization of public authority in our federal government. 

Naturally, but somewhat curiously, centralized business 
interests have opposed the granting of new responsibilities 
to our central government. National business associations 
became spokesmen for the virtues of decentralization. 
They discovered that social and economic questions were 
matters for local control and, from their central headquar- 
ters, they sought to persuade the country to that view. 
Their representatives appeared before congressional com- 
mittees to advocate states’ rights. They were peculiarly 
passionate about it. They fought for no abstract principle. 
They knew that if the selfish aspirations of centralized 
business were to be uncontrolled, the central government 
must be kept forever powerless to affect them. 

Big Business and Little Government is an appealing 
combination to those who look hopefully for the second 
coming of Mark Hanna. But we need something more 
realistic and less crudely unfair. A sentimental regard for 
the good old days is well enough for a collector of mous- 
-tache cups; but even a romantic antiquarian cannot ignore 
the governmental significance of great concentrations of 
economic power, the revolutionary advancements in com- 
munication and transportation, and the swift contagion of 
our once local problems. It would be wanton disregard 
of the people’s rights, to let the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment be hopelessly outdistanced by the trend to cen- 
tralized control in industry and commerce and finance. 


Hazards of Overcentralized Administration 


IN THE FACE OF A FAIT ACCOMPLI OF CONCENTRATED ECO- 
nomic power, the exercise of national authority is inevit- 
able and essential to the interest of the whole public. Yet 
we must be quick to recognize that central government 
faces many of the same dangers, is subject to some of the 
same temptations, may fall into abuses similar to those 
that have characterized the administration of centralized 
business. True, the public can call a halt to such abuses 
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The new face of the TVA region. Farms and industries show the effect of cheap electricity, refreshed soil, local enterprise 
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in government more effectively than when they appear 
in business. But the need to find a balance is hardly less 
urgent for that fact. The advantages of centralized au» 
thority we must retain, but for those benefits we must 
not pay too high a price. We must use our intelligence, 
and inventiveness to protect ourselves against the dangers 
which we now know are hidden in vast size and overcen- 
tralized control. 

We must recognize that a central government, like a 
business empire centrally managed, is bound to suffer 
from lack of knowledge of local conditions and parochial. 
customs. And when differences in local and regional cus- 
toms are forgotten, statutes seem irrelevant or harsh. Their 
effects tend to disturb rather than promote the welfare of 
the citizen. In a country-as vast as the United States, with 
its range of physical and economic variations, power can- 
not be administered entirely from the national capital. 
Excessive centralization in Washington is bound to cause 
interminable delays before decisions are arrived at, and 
put into effect in the field. When every recommendation, 
regulation, and requisition must be submitted for examin- 
ation, approval, and action at headquarters, nothing can 
be done very promptly. Delay in the field not infrequent- 
ly spells defeat for a program. 

A democratic government must retain the confidence of 
its citizens to be effective. When that confidence is re- 
placed by anxiety, then fears develop that the granting of 
further powers may be abused. One of two things will ul- 
timately happen. Either distrustful citizens will refuse to 
yield to the national government power which it must 
have for their protection, or an arrogant central govern- 
ment will impose its will by force. In either case the sub- 
stance of democracy has perished. 

We are confronted by a dilemma. There is no reason to 
conceal its proportions or to deny that the faults inherent 
in bigness extend to political units. But in my judgment 
the remedy does not lie in limiting the powers of the fed- 
eral government. It must be found through the decentral- 
ization of the administration of some of those federal 
powers. 

We must differentiate between centralized authority and 
centralized administration. We have mistakenly assumed 
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that they were inseparable. We have been resigned to the 
tradition that with few exceptions all powers of the federal 
government must be exercised from Washington. We 
have meekly endured the faults of bigness and have been 
prepared to accept a top-heavy, cumbersome, centralized 
administration as the price of granting necessary federal 
powers. 
With that traditional acceptance, I disagree. A strong 
central government, fixing national policies, is essential. 
But I do not agree that a highly centralized administration 
of those functions must follow. Every important adminis- 
trative decision need not be made in Washington. We who 
believe devoutly in the democratic process should be the 
first to urge methods to prevent the administration of na- 
tional functions becoming so concentrated at the national 
capital, so distant from the everyday life of ordinary peo- 
ple as to wither and deaden the average citizen’s sense of 
participation and partnership in government affairs. For 
this sense of participation is the very life of a democracy. 


WE MUST NOT PERMIT THE EVILS OF REMOTENESS WHICII ARE 
characteristic of centralized business to be duplicated in 
the sensitive field of government. The warning of de 
Tocqueville, uttered more than a hundred years ago, 
sounds in our ears today. He foretold hazards which could 
befall even a democracy, in which the people consented 
but did not participate. 

Our new laws—dealing with social security, housing, 
employment—are not remote from the individual citizen. 
They touch the lives of men and women daily. When 
federal activities were few, the faults of their administra- 
tion were only a source of amusement to the average citi- 
zen. Now delays and ineptitudes of administration disturb 
his life, dislocate his budget, trouble his leisure, arouse his 
distrust. Local conditions and cultures must be taken into 
account if statutes are to be successfully administered. 
There must be variation in regulation, adaptation in pro- 
cedures, more precise adjustments than can be made from 
a distance. Local participation is not merely wise, it is es- 
sential. 

To achieve such ends as these the federal government 
must experiment in methods of decentralization. 
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Tenn., post office. By Minna Citron. Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration 


The TVA Example 


In rue TENNESSEE VaLtey AutHority centralized au- 
thority is expressed through a decentralized administra- 
tion. In some respects the powers granted in TVA’s sta- 
tute represent a genuine extension of federal activity. In 
other aspects of its varied program the functions assigned 
to the Authority have long been responsibilities of existing 
federal agencies. A wholly novel feature of its charter lay 
in the unity with which the varied problems of a water- 
shed and its people were conceived. The problems of the 
Tennessee Valley were viewed as a single problem of 
many integrated parts, and the program adopted for their 
solution was entrusted to one agency to carry out, rather 
than divided into many parts to fit the pigeonholes of ex- 
isting governmental instrumentalities. Under this concept 
of integration, Congress vested in the TVA a variety of 
federal functions—all related to the conservation and con- 
trol of the natural resources of water and land. 

The area of its operation, based upon geographic and 
economic realities rather than political boundaries, has 
made a decentralized administration possible. But even 
more important for the development of methods of decen- 
tralization has been the fact that the Authority’s organic 
act assures the autonomy which guarantees its flexibility 
in operation. The statute was designed to permit the Au- 
thority to make its decisions in the field close to the people 
and their problems, where adjustment can be made to fit 
each local situation. That power to decide in the field is 
the heart of any program of decentralization. 

For six years now the TVA has been making a con- 
scious effort to push its administration farther down into 
the grass roots. We are trying it on every front of a varied 
program, a program that encompasses almost the full 
sweep of modern industrial and technical activity. The 
men and women who carry on the TVA are not only 
building one of the largest water control projects ever un- 
dertaken by the people of the United States and producing 
electricity for more than a third of a million homes and 
businesses with an annual revenue of over $15,000,000; 
they are also inventing industrial machinery and processes 
and developing remarkable new chemical formulae. They 


have added to knowledge con- (Continued on page 363) 
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PENITENTE PRAYER 


This striking drypoint and aquatint by Miss Kloss, which recently 
won the purchase prize at the show of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, depicts one of the strangest survivals in New Mexico. A 
stark cross here and there on a mountain top indicates a center 
of the Penitentes, who still practice the medieval custom of flag- 
ellation, now prohibited by the Church, as they reenact the Proces- 
sion of Blood during Holy Week. Introduced at the time of the 
Conquest, this custom took firm hold when the Spanish-born 
Franciscans were expelled from the country and the people were 
left to perform their own rituals, as the Penitentes do to this day. 


North of the Border 


by SARAH GERTRUDE KNOTT 


A veteran discoverer of our native folklore previews this summer’s 


Coronado Cuarto Centennial—a kaleidoscope of living history sung 


and danced in fiesta, religious drama, and ancient ceremonial. 


The second of two articles on the Southwest. 


I HAVE BEEN NORTH OF THE BORDER IN CONNECTION WITH 
the Coronado Cuarto Centennial to be held this year. 
Ever since Arthur L. Campa of the University of New 
Mexico brought a group of Spanish-Americans to the 
first National Folk Festival in St. Louis, which I founded, 
I had wanted to know more about the distinctive folk 


expressions of the Southwest. Then the opportunity came ' 


to see firsthand the ancient ceremonials of the Indians 
and the rich folk heritage of the Spanish-Americans, 
down New Mexico way. 

Last September, I joined Clinton P. Anderson, man- 
aging director of the Centennial, and other members of 
the staff to arrange for a series of pageants and folk festi- 
vals from May on throughout the year. The special Cor- 
onado ‘pageant has been written by Thomas Wood 
Stevens, poet and stage director, author of the narrative 
poem “Westward Under Vega.” [See Survey Graphic 
for December 1937 and January 1938.] Jerome Cargill of 
New York will furnish the production staff. The small 
group of professional actors will be supported by the local 
people of each community. My particular job is the su- 
pervision of the folk festivals to be held almost every- 
where throughout the state. 

At the end of two weeks we had visited practically 
every community in New Mexico, in Panhandle Texas, 
and southern Arizona, winding up in Albuquerque, the 
Centennial headquarters. I felt like a real adventurer. 
Coronado never found the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. 
I was on the trail of something more elusive, something 
intimately tied up with the souls of the Indians whom he 
found there, and the Spanish-Americans who have come 
since—their songs, music, dances, and age-old legends, 
which reflect their hopes and despairs, their triumphs and 
defeats. 

I shall not soon erase the vivid memory of the great 
cactus and pifion-covered plains, of unchanging deserts 
stretching out to meet soft clouds in the blue sky, and 
towering mountains which have stood sentinel through 
changing civilizations. The more I felt the stern beauty 
of it all the better I understood the imprint it has made 
on the people and their traditions. The great spaces, the 
isolation, have given the Indian a chance to study nature’s 
laws and learn her secrets. 

Here he found faith to pray for fertility of the soil in 
spring ceremonials and for needed rain in summer cere- 
monials; a grateful heart is reflected in his harvest cere- 
monials today as a thousand years ago. The Spanish- 
American has made this our fiesta land. With his love of 
life and exuberant spirit, he needs song and dance to off- 
set the splendid austerity of the land to which he is so 
closely bound. 
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The earthern-colored adobe houses and the pueblos, 
the mud-daubed Navajo hogans, seem to have sprung 
from the soil as naturally as the wild flowers, the mes- 
quite and juniper that grow by the roadside. The color- 
ful blankets and the gay velvet blouses of the Indians, 
the serapes and fiesta costume of the Spanish-Americans 
are brilliant against the fascinating drabness of the coun- 
try. 

In Albuquerque I felt like the foreigner I was. “Na- 
tives,” as the Spanish-Americans are called, and Indians 
milled through the streets. The Anglos, the term for all 
those neither Spanish-American nor Indian, were lost in 
the crowd. However, I did not feel foreign in spirit to 
the gracious, hospitable people. We had a common bond 
of love in the folk traditions. At the end of three months, 
more than two hundred festivals were set in Indian, 
Spanish-American, and Anglo communities throughout 
the state. I soon saw there was a vast difference between 
the traditional expressions of New Mexico and any other 
I had known. There are three distinct racial groups, 
three different philosophies of life, three sets of folk tra- 
ditions—confusing, yet challenging. 

Coronado returned to Mexico to report failure, not re- 
alizing that his exploration opened the way for Ofate to 
make permanent colonization in this region in 1598, 
establishing Hispanic language, religion, laws, and cus- 
toms. From that day, the Southwest has felt the influence 
of Spain in its folk songs, music, dances, arts and crafts. 


Under Three Flags 


Tue SpanisH-AMERICANS AND THE INDIANS HAVE LIVED 
under the laws of the United States for almost a century, 
but they lived under Spain and Mexico for three centur- 
ies. For hundreds of years they have struggled to eke 
out a meager livelihood from the arid soil. Each has 
borrowed from the culture of the other, but in the more 
fundamental traditional expression each has held to his 
own. In the old days, life was simple, outside entertain- 
ment impossible; the folk traditions of the two races 
flourished side by side. But with the coming of the 
Anglo, a more complex civilization with a faster tempo 
affected the traditions of both. 

One of my first visits was to Sante Fe, the Royal City 
of the Holy Faith of Saint Francis, Spain’s first capital 
in the new country and cultural center of the Southwest 
in 1610. Three flags have waved over Sante Fe. Each 
has left its mark in the traditions of the town and the 
countryside. 

The Santa Fe Folklorica Society is cooperating in the 
Spanish-American festivals to be held throughout the 
state. We decided to make our program of Spanish and 
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Anglo folk songs, music, and dances a part of Santa Fe’s 
two hundred and twenty-eighth annual fiesta, which com- 
memorates the triumphal entry of Diego de Vargas who 
recaptured the village and province from the Pueblo In- 
dians in 1692. Each year at harvest time, descendants of 
the first conquistadores join the Pueblo Indians, who were 
defeated, and the Anglos, who came later, in festivities 
and religious observances which last three days. 

This fiesta, like all others in the state, begins with early 
morning mass. Then the mood changes; Zozobra, “Old 
Man Gloom,” is burned so that the holiday spirit may 
reign supreme. Music of the conquistadores band, mar- 
imba band, tipica orchestra, and guitars fills the air. In 
front of the Old Palace the historic pageant of the recap- 
ture of Santa Fe is reenacted. Then follows the “hysteri- 
cal pageant,” directed by the artist colony, which carica- 
tures events of town life. Pottery, silverwork, Indian 
blankets, and all kinds of handicrafts are exhibited in the 
native markets. 

There are balls to meet any mood, the Conquistadores 
Ball, a stately affair with colorful Spanish colonial cos- 
tumes; the Baile de la Gente, in native style. The fiesta 
is not static, it reflects every generation since de Vargas, 
holding the best of the old and adding new features. 

Sunday after vespers, all join in a religious procession 
to the Cross of the Martyrs. On a hill on the outskirts of 
the town, there is a huge cross to the Franciscan padres 
who gave their lives that the Cross might stand in the 
Indian’s land. Thousands of devout men and women 
march in a winding column, carrying lighted candles up 
the hillside between bonfires. This year the procession 
will include hundreds of school boys and girls and people 
from throughout the state, who are reviving alabados and 
other traditional religious songs through the cooperation 
of Archbishop G. A. Gerken of Santa Fe. They will be 
sung first in the village folk festivals. Had no cross been 
raised to these martyrs in Santa Fe, those that dot the 
countryside, on every little adobe church in village, 
pueblo, on the reservations, the still-living religious songs 
and dramas they brought and taught would stand monu- 
ment to them. 


A Living Faith, a Little Theater 


THE FOLK DRAMAS MOST OFTEN FOUND IN New Mexico 
today are Las Posadas (The Shelter), Los Pastores (The 
Shepherds), Los Reyes Magos (The Magi Kings). El 
Nifio Perdido (The Lost Child), Los Moros y Cristianos 
(The Moors and the Christians), Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadelupe (Our Lady of Guadelupe), and Los Coman- 
ches (The Comanches). Many of them are based on 
biblical stories or have religious background, though some 
are secular. Most of them originated in Spain, some in 
Mexico, a few in New Mexico. They have been an im- 
portant part of the life of Taos, Los Lunas, Tierra Ama- 
rilla, Las Cruces, Belen, Bernalillo, Santa Fe, Questa, 
Santa Cruz, Mora, Las Vegas, and many smaller places. 

The religious folk dramas in New Mexico have not 
only met the need for religious expression through gen- 
erations, they have been New Mexico’s “little theater.” 
Professional theaters could not serve the widely scattered 
villages and small towns, which until a few years ago 
were isolated. Often these traditional dramas are crudely 
done, on improvised stages with homemade stage props 
and costumes. The directors do not know or care about 
the new methods in theater. Their only guide is hand- 
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written, thumb-worn manuscripts, which are not being 
replaced as often in New Mexico today as they were in’ 
the past. ; 

Las Posadas belongs to Old Mexico as well as New. Ini 
most villages for nine nights before Christmas a proces- 
sion of young and old, sometimes with lighted candles, 
follows the images of Mary and Joseph from house to” 
house, singing old religious songs of a Gregorian type to 
the accompaniment of stringed instruments. In song, — 
they ask shelter for Mary. Each house refuses admittance. — 
On the ninth night, the Blessed Pair are recognized; - 
doors are thrown open and all are admitted. The pifiata,_ 
a gay, colorfully decorated jar of candy, is broken for the — 
children, and general merrymaking follows. At midnight 
everyone goes to mass. Some villages now present Las ~ 
Posadas only on Christmas Eve. : 

Many Spanish-Americans have seen Los Pastores, a_ 
nativity play of Spanish origin, almost every Christmas of ~ 
their lives. While each community has its own version, ~ 
all follow the story of the shepherds on Bethlehem’s 
plain. There is humor of the type always found in the old — 
miracle and morality plays. 

Los Moros y Cristianos, which is presented on horse- 
back, is seldom done. However, Santa Cruz (New Mex- 
ico’s second oldest city), Alcalde, and a few others still 
have their annual production. 


One cannot consider only the Spanish-American in © 


New Mexico, in dealing with the Spanish-American folk | 


traditions. At Las Cruces, Los Reyes Magos is presented at 
Christmas not only by Spanish-Americans but by the Tor- 
tugas Indians. Here, too, the Indians join the Spanish- 


Americans in Las Posados and Los Pastores, and take ~ 


part in the San Ysidro procession which carries the — 


image of the patron saint of the farmer out to the field to 
pray for abundant harvests. The Indians have their own 
version of Our Lady of Guadalupe. At the San Juan Pue- 
blo, they present Los Matachines, of Spanish origin, and 
boast they do it better than the Spanish-Americans in the 
nearby village. 

Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe originated in Mexico. 
In New Mexico, the legend of the marvelous apparition 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, upon which it was based, is 
widely known. On a barren hill near the city of Mexico, 
an apparition appeared to Juan Diego, an Indian. A 
Spanish chapel was built on a site designated by the ap- 
parition. Thousands of Indians took part in the first 
procession in 1531 when the image of Nuestra Sefora was 
transported to the clay chapel at Guadalupe. Now in 
many villages and cities throughout New Mexico, chapels 
are dedicated, fiestas and processions are held, honoring 
the protectress. 

Families still sit for hours watching the unfolding of 
these old dramas. But in Taos and Santa Fe, so long 
strongholds of the truest Spanish-American traditions, 
players and audiences are no longer as interested in them 
as they formerly were. These dramas will be presented 
in many villages this year, as they have been for the last 
four hundred years. Through the encouragement of our 
folk festival program, they will be revived in places 
where they are dying out, especially during New Mexico’s 
folk-theater season around Christmas time. 


New Mexican Saint’s Day 


ON EVERY HAND I RAN INTO THE BLENDING OF THE SPANISH- 
American and the Indian tradition. In September, just as 
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the sun was coming up over the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains, we left Santa Fe for the San Geronimo fiesta at 
Taos. Here both the Indians and Spanish-Americans 
have celebrations honoring their common patron saint. 
We reached the Taos Pueblo in time for early mass. 
Many cars and covered wagons had brought Indians from 
neighboring pueblos. The altar of the little old church 
was elaborately decorated. The place was filled with 
kneeling Indian women in high 
white boots and colorful shawls. 
There were a few men in blan- 
kets. At the close of the service 
a small choir chanted the songs 
of the mass to the accompani- 
ment of the organ. The image 
of San Geronimo was carried to 
a booth made of green branches 
at the end of the plaza, to stay 
there throughout the day. 

One of the most important 
events was a foot race. The 
racers impersonated the gray 
clouds of winter and the red 
clouds of summer in a contest 
for supremacy between the dy- 
ing summer and the coming 
winter. 

We looked down from the 
sixth story of the pueblo. Wild 
plums were scattered on a flat 
roof to dry in the sun. Red 
strings of chili pepper decor- 
ated the other pueblo across the 
tiny stream. Below us were In- 
dians in festive dress. Soon the 
racers came from the kiva at the 
left, assembling to meet those 
on the right. Bodies were bare 
to the waist, painted gray, some 
covered with down or feathers. 
Some were barefoot, others wore 
sandals. The older Indians, 
wrapped in gay blankets, their long hair in braids, car- 
ried green branches which they waved to keep the crowds 
back, but the Indians were silent and orderly. After the 
race all the Indians assembled into two lines. With rattles 
and drums accompanying their songs, slowly their bodies 
began to follow the rhythm. From the roof tops, cloth, 
candy, cigarettes, and different kinds of gifts were 
showered on the dancers. 

At Ranchos de Taos the Spanish-American fiesta had 
nothing in common with the pueblo celebration except 
the mass. There were Spanish colonial, wedding, and 
other types of folk dances, as well as folk song contests in 
the plaza. Native markets, art exhibits, and old and 
latter day Spanish customs formed a part of the program. 
Some of these traditions were known to Ofate’s men. 
They were used in Taos when Popé, the San Juan Indian, 
went there to incite the Indians of the pueblo to rebellion. 
Kit Carson and the “Mountain Men” who lived here 
knew them. They have come down as “living history,” 
the connecting link between early and modern Taos. 

This year, as part of the Folk Festival’s. program, the 
still-remembered folk songs and dances of all types will 
be used. Music, dance, and physical education teachers 
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in most of the schools and communities of the state are 
teaching those folk songs and dances not generally 
known, to be used in school festivals, rural and city, with 
a final festival in most counties. The best from these 
festivals will be brought to a large Coronado Country 
Folk Festival in October. 

Music and dance are interwoven into the daily life of 
the Spanish-American in New Mexico. No other race in 
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The fiesta play Los Moros is performed on horseback. The beginning of drama in the U. S., 
it is the subject of Dorothy Stewart’s recent mural for the Little Theater at Albuquerque 


the United States, unless it is the American Negro, 
sings as much as he does. There are songs of many 
moods, with roots deep in the soil of the state. Many, 
transplanted from old Spain or Mexico, have been 
adapted, better to express life in the new country. 


Four Centuries of Song 


Tue alabados (soNGS OF PRAISE) TAUGHT BY FRANCISAN 
padres in early mission churches, most of them now in 
ruins or restored, are used today alike by Indian and 
Spanish-American, as they were then. The padres were 
recreational leaders and teachers, as well as spiritual ad- 
visers. They used the song, as they did the religious 
drama, in converting the Indian as well as meeting the 
spiritual need of early colonists. The Pueblo Indian ac- 
cepted the story of Christ as a part of his own religion. 
Many are Catholic, nominally at least. Some of the 
alabados which have served both races since those days 
are Perdon o Dios Mid, sung during Lent; Santo Dios, 
a hymn of solace; Madre Maria; and Del Cielo Bajo. 
One occasionally comes across sixteenth century tradi- 
tional Spanish ballads, used by the trovadores. Usually 
only the older people in New Mexico know La Zagala, 
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Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission 


Senorita Gutierrez and Senor Duran, in festival costume, 
are among the University of New Mexico’s folk dancers 


La Nifia y el Pastor and Delgadina; the form is too 
cumbersome for the song loving race. So the décima, a 
more simplified form of the old ballad, came into being, 
resulting in such songs as Décima de la Vida, Décima 
del Pobre, and Tu mi Pretencién Sabrds. Then came the 
corrido relating deeds of valor, Macario Romero and 
Ruperto Gonzdles. The songs one hears everywhere to- 
day are the cancions, popular songs. Almost any time the 
strains of the guitar can be heard accompanying singers 
in La Paloma, Lupita, Cielito Lindo, 
La Cucaracha, Adelita, Las Golondrinas, 
and Las Mananitas. 

Many villages have their bands or 
tipica. orchestras with their many 
stringed instruments, who sing the folk 
tunes or accompany others. At Albu- 
querque, we heard an orchestra made up 
of sixty children from ten to twelve 
years old, who played like veterans un- 
der the direction of a Federal Music 
Project director. Folk songs are still in 
the making in New Mexico. The new 
ones are taken up and passed on from 
singer to singer, but the old ones are not 
forgotten. Most singers have an amaz- 
ingly large repertoire, with a more amaz- 
ing number of verses for each song. 

Since the days when Santa Fe was the 
“end of the trail” from Independence, 
Mo., and the connecting link with Chi- 
huahua in Mexico, fandangos or as 
later called the bales, or dances, have 
been popular. There is no definite divid- 
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ing line in this section of the country between the fol | 
and others in their love of the traditional dance. Ther¥ 
are folk dances of earlier Spanish origin, as well as lates 
ones that have crossed the line from old Mexico. The; 
polka, schottische, and quadrilles are found there. Some 
dances are much like those used in South America. | 

Almost every school and community of the state wil?) 
have its folk dance festival this year. Groups danced} 
for us in almost all the places we visited on our ten-} 
thousand mile tour of the state. One night we passed | 
the little village of San Ysidro a few miles from Albu-/ 
querque. On the tops of the flat-roofed adobe houses 
and the church we saw glowing luminaries, paper bags: 
filled with sand in which a lighted candle is placed, sig- | 
nifying prayers to the Virgin. It was a fiesta and the | 
baile was going on. As we neared the hall, we heard! 
the strains of modern jazz, instead of the folk tunes we | 
had hoped to find. The small hall was elaborately | 
decorated, in Mexican style, with gay-colored crepe paper 
flowers and streamers. Though they said folk dances 
would come later, we saw only the modern ones, with 
a version of the “Big Apple” thrown in. With better 
methods of communication, modernity is taking its toll. 

On my way to Lincoln County, the next day, to make 
plans for the countrywide festivals in Billy the Kid’s 
country, we stopped at Socorro, to see another fiesta baile. | 
There, too, we found the modern dances, but a number 
of folk dances were also included. Later in the evening — 
we were invited to a home where a special dance group 
did El Jarabe Tapitio, which was popular in Mexico - 
during Maximilian’s reign. They also did El Jilote and 
La Raspa, Indian in influence. A group from the Monti- - 
cello school greeted us at Hot Springs with Chapanecas 
and Los Viejitos, the Old Man’s Dance. At Bernalillo 
we attended a wedding dance. Everywhere we saw the 
effect of Spanish-American dances on the Anglo, espe- 
cially in the use of the popular Varsovsana. 

One day I met with the teachers in the city schools 
of Albuquerque, to talk over plans for the festivals. 
Twenty Spanish-American girls were chosen from hun- | 
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Tipica Mexican orchestra and admiring audience at Santa Fe’s annual fiesta 
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Franciscans in the de Vargas procession in Santa Fe’s three day fiesta, the oldest community celebration in our country 


dreds of others to do the traditional dances. Practically 
hil of them know them. 


The Spanish-American Normal at El Rito will be the 
enter for the Spanish-American Folk Festivals of the 

orthern region of the state. One day in December, Gil- 
bert Miera, my assistant, and I drove two hundred miles 
to an eight o’clock meeting with the teachers of Rio 
Arriba County. In the auditorium the girls were dressed 
in lovely old Spanish colonial costumes. An old Mexican 
fiddler started a tune, playing a while, then added verses 
in Spanish. I caught my name. The interpreter told me 
that he was thanking me, in improvised song, for coming 
to meet them. He knew Turkey in the Straw and a 
number of our tunes. Though he could not speak our 
language he understood our great fiddle tune. 

The Spanish-American Boy Scouts, whose principles 
are based mostly on Indian lore, the lore of the race 
their forefathers conquered, carried the American flag 
which had supplanted theirs. All joined in singing the 
Star Spangled Banner. Then came folk dances, most of 
them of Spanish origin, La Cuna, with its rocking-like 
figures; Las Cuadrillas, without the calls; La Polka 
Doble; and an interesting handkerchief dance. 

The mixture of the traditions seemed simple and na- 
tural that day, but how many struggles and how much 
shedding of blood had gone before. We were all bound 
together by the universal language of folk song, music, 
and dancing under the American flag. 

For the last few years, since we have turned our minds 
to Pan America, new emphasis is being placed on the 
Spanish language and culture throughout the country by 
statesmen and others interested in educational and cul- 
tural relations. The Good Neighbor policy might well 
be used not only to create closer relations with Canada 
and Mexico and between the two Americas, but to de- 
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velop better understanding of the Spanish-American 
within our borders. The Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
celebrations will undoubtedly contribute to this. 


However, the Spanish-Americans in New Mexico gen- 
erally care little about the significance of their traditions 
for either national or international purposes. They love 
and use them, as their fathers did, because they need 
them. Although New Mexico has been touched by mod- 
ern influences, there can be no doubt that the state, taken 
as a whole, still has more survivals of traditional expres- 
sions, and they are more generally used in everyday life, 
than any other. There can be little doubt that these tra- 
ditions will be continued in the state when many of the 
seedbeds of American folklore in other sections shall have 
passed from the scene. What does it matter if ribbon-like 
highways now bind together many of the isolated com- 
munities? The Spanish-Americans in New Mexico, who 
live in the small villages, 51 percent of New Mexico’s 
population, are economically bound to the land. Until 
that condition is radically changed, the traditions will be 
a necessity; they will survive and others will grow. 


Native American 


THIs YEAR THE PuEBLo INDIANS WILL HOLD THEIR REGULAR 
ceremonials, as they do every year. They refuse to be ex- 
cited about a celebration commemorating an event only 
four hundred years old, which honors their conquerors. 

I found that many people in New Mexico, as elsewhere, 
feel that we should either stand in awe of this great prim- 
itive culture, or leave it alone as barbaric. 

Some day in the future, when folkways shall have given 
way to standardization, men will try to piece together the 
fabric of song, dance, and legend, better to understand 
this great mystic race. But the spirit will be lost. Now, 
while the traditions endure, is our opportunity. 
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Administration vs. Litigation 


The drive against federal regulatory agencies has, in the opinion of Mis, 
Amidon, thrown more heat than light upon a profound and pertinen) 
question: Should we depend on Boards or Courts as the instruments o} 


protection for wage earners, consumers, and investors? 


FIvE YEARS AGO, WHEN SENATOR Ropert F. WaGNER OF 
New York introduced in Congress his National Labor 
Relations bill, one of his most ardent opponents was Con- 
gressman Howard W. Smith of Virginia, who spoke and 
voted against the measure. This year the same “Gentle- 
man from Virginia” has appeared as a champion of the 
Wagner act who seeks to “perfect” it by a series of 
amendments based on “the weaknesses disclosed by actual 
experience under the act.” Mr. Smith’s about-face in the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress is indicative of 
a major shift in tactics on the part of forces which seek 
to undermine not only the NLRB but a wide group of 
federal administrative agencies, some of them long ante- 
dating the Wagner act. 

The freedom of labor to organize, a right recognized 
by our courts a hundred years ago, has yet to be accepted 
generally by business and industry. A defiant “’Tain’t so” 
was the reaction of certain outstanding employer groups 
when the enactment of the Wagner act in 1935 imple- 
mented that right. The Liberty League and the National 
Association of Manufacturers gave wide circulation to a 
statement signed by fifty-eight leading lawyers declaring 
the law unconstitutional. More than a hundred injunc- 
tion suits tied the hands of the National Labor Relations 
Board and all but brought its work to a standstill in its 
first two years. Many corporation attorneys advised their 
clients that it was not necessary to obey the law until the 
Supreme Court had passed upon it. 

All this wishful thinking collapsed when, early in 1937, 
the Supreme Court (which at that time did not include 
a single Roosevelt appointee) upheld the Wagner act in 
all five of the “Labor Board cases” before it. The fight at 
once shifted to a demand for repeal of the act, but this 
‘only served to rally the unions and their friends to the 
defense of the law. The next move was a barrage of 
criticisms directed less at the act itself, than at its admin- 
istration, but coupled with various proposals to “perfect” 
the measure through amendment. 

Approached objectively, is there anything to be found 
in the act as such that would seem to justify the relentless 
vigor of the five-year campaign against it in one guise or 
another? Its essentials are contained in Sections 8 and 9. 
Section 8 lists and defines five “unfair labor practices” 
forbidden to the employer as infringing the rights of em- 
ployes to organize and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. Section 9 deals 
with the determination of the representatives of the em- 
ployes selected in accordance with the act. 

The rest of the law is concerned mainly with pro- 
cedures for putting Sections 8 and 9 into effect. They are 
procedures which parallel those Congress has laid down 
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for the elimination of unfair railroad practices agains) 
shippers, for the prevention of restraints of trade by | com 
binations and trusts, and for the abolition of fraud an@ 
deceit in the sale of securities, food, and drugs. The Inv 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com 
mission, and many other administrative agencies functior® 
under the same kind of law that governs the activities off 
the National Labor Relations Board. Its machinery fol 
lows a model, set up more than half a century ago, re= 
peatedly employed by Congress since. And it is inter— 
esting to recall that the ICC and the FTC, in their earlyy 
years, were subjected to attacks very similar to those di- 
rected against the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act today. 

The procedures outlined by the Wagner act and the 
rules and regulations formulated by the board have re- 
ceived the highest sanction. In the Jones and Laughling 
decision in 1937, Chief Justice Hughes said: 


The act established standards to which the board must con- 
form. There must be complaint, notice, and hearing. The 
board must receive evidence and make findings. The findings 
as to the facts are to be conclusive, but only if supported by 
evidence. The order of the board is subject to review by the 
designated court, and only when sustained by the court may” 


ONS 


Fitepatriok {i in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“T’d like to perform a little operation on the Wagner act” 
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the order enforced. Upon that review all questions of the 
jurisdiction of the board and the regularity of its proceedings, 
all questions of constitutional right or statutory authority, are 
open to examination by the court. We construe the procedural 
provisions as affording adequate opportunity to secure judicial 
protection against arbitrary action... . 


Clearly then, we must look beyond procedures if we 
are to understand the unremitting opposition to the Wag- 
ner act and the NLRB. We shall have to reckon with 
patterns of emotion and behavior which have hung on 
for decades in American industry. 


Bur FIRST WE MUST RECOGNIZE THAT THE ANTI-LABOR BOARD 
campaign is a phase of a much larger one—to hamstring 
administrative agencies generally and revert to the courts 
as the agencies of governmental regulation and control. 

Just as the Smith amendments represent the latest 
move in resistance to the NLRB, so the Logan-Walter 
bill has become the spearhead of this larger campaign of 
litigation versus administration. [See “Administrative 
Justice,” by A. H. Feller, Survey Graphic for October 
1938.] In general, litigation has not proved itself an ef- 
fective method of regulating and controlling American 
business and industry in the public interest. True, we 
are witnessing today Thurman Arnold’s attempts to put 
clumsy legal tools to unexpected uses, but in the main 
the courts have proved too cumbersome, too rigid, and 
too slow to function in administration. When, however, 
responsibility for carrying out the purposes of legislation 
was lodged by Congress in more flexible agencies—the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Wage and 
Hour Division, the Labor Board—the result was the be- 
ginning of effective regulation, and the campaign against 
administrative agencies got under way. 

The Logan-Walter bill passed the House on April 29 
by the impressive majority of 279 to 97. This measure is 
based on a report by the special committee on administra- 
tive law of the American Bar Association which isolated 
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The board’s unfair 
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the dangerous disease of “administrative absolutism”— 
that is, the tendency of government and particularly of 
federal government “to act in an absolute, arbitrary, and 
wilful fashion.” Embodying the suggestions of this com- 
mittee, the bill provides for judicial review of the rules 
and regulations of administrative agencies; and for 
judicial review of all final acts of administrative agencies 
and the evidence on which they are based. How far it 
would go in slowing up and perhaps wrecking adminis- 
tration is indicated by a provision for hearing and court 
review every time an administrative agency disciplines 
or discharges an employe. 

The bill has had the backing of many important em- 
ployer groups, and has received much favorable editorial 
comment. Its proponents fail to take into account the 
record of the administrative agencies before the Supreme 
Court. The annual report of the Attorney General for 
the year ending June 30, 1938 included an analysis of 
cases involving administrative orders over the ten-year 
period 1928-1937. In the 257 opinions in such cases, the 
lower courts were affirmed in 54 percent and reversed in 
46 percent. “The administrative tribunals in these cases, 
however, have a somewhat better record. The Supreme 
Court affirmed them in 64 percent and reversed them in 
35 percent.” In other words, the record would seem to 
show the administrative agencies less prone than the 
lower courts “to act in absolute, arbitrary, and wilful 
fashion.” 

That the Logan-Walter measure constitutes a threat to 
sound governmental progress is underscored by a recent 
Brookings Institution study, “Federal Regulatory Action 
and Control,” by Frederick F. Blachly and Miriam E. 
Oatman. The authors devote a chapter to analysis of the 
Bar Association report on “administrative absolutism,” 
and of the Logan-Walter bill, concluding: 


The theory is based on the moribund conception that law 
cannot prevail or justice be done except through the courts. 
. . . Because it looks backward and tries to revive the very 
system of judicial regulation of business and industry which 
proved so impossible as to lead to the establishment of admin- 
istrative regulatory bodies, it should be discarded. Because it 
destroys and does not construct, because it offers no real pro- 
tection to the citizen but does menace effective administration, 
because it rests upon dead theory instead of evolving reality, 
the doctrine of the judicial formula should be rejected. 


Ir THE EFFORT TO ENACT THE LOGAN-WALTER BILL SUCCEEDS, 
the Smith amendments to the Wagner act lose something 
of their significance. It seems inescapable that, by mak- 
ing all rules and regulations, and all decisions of admin- 
istrative agencies subject to court review on the facts as 
well as the law, the Logan-Walter measure would so con- 
fuse and delay the functioning of federal commissions, 
boards, and regulatory bodies (the Labor Board among 
them) that no specific amendment of any one would be 
required to cripple it. 

The congressional inquiry into the NLRB, with Con- 
gressman Smith as chairman, shows the momentum of 
attacks on administrative agencies. The investigating 
committee moved in on the Labor Board in October 
1939, and took over its files and records. The first series 
of hearings began in early December and lasted about 
six weeks. Further hearings are in progress as this is 
written [late April]. 

Quite aside from the congressional investigation, the 
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board was -going through a difficult period in the fall of 
1939. William M. Leiserson had been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board only a short time before the Smith Com- 
mittee began its work. One of the issues emphasized by 
the committee and headlined in the press was the fric- 
tion between this new member and the chairman, J. 
Warren Madden, on questions of personnel and the han- 
dling of specific cases. More important was a funda- 
mental divergence in viewpoint between the two men. 
Chairman Madden was a law school professor before 
his appointment to the board, the author of textbooks on 
the law of property and of domestic relations. “I had 
practically no experience in labor work before I came to 
the board,” he told the committee. “I had not studied or 
taught labor law.” Mr. Madden with his legal training, 
experience, and point of view, saw the board performing 
both a prosecuting and a judicial function. To him, it 
was of the first importance that these functions should 
be kept as completely separate as they are in a court of 
law. This concept, the hearings made clear, was shared 
by E. M. Toland, the corporation attorney who has 
served as counsel to the Smith Committee and conducts 
its hearings. Mr. Toland emphasizes the view that the 
board is at once a judge, a jury, and a prosecuting at- 
torney and that it is grossly improper for its members or 
representatives to discuss a case informally with employer 
or union. This attitude explains why, in testifying be- 
fore the committee, the chairman sought to show a com- 
plete separation of functions within the board; it ex- 
plains, too, the endless wrangling and _ recriminations 
over the instances brought forward by the committee’s 
investigators in which the separation was not successfully 
maintained. And, in part, it explains the sharp personal 
attack on Mr. Leiserson made by Chairman Madden in 
the course of his testimony. 

For Mr. Leiserson has a very different concept of the 
board’s job. Like the chairman, he spent some years as 
a college professor, occupying a chair of economics in- 
stead of law. But he also had wide experience as medi- 
ator and arbitrator in labor disputes; and as a member 
of the National Mediation Board, he helped administer 
the outstandingly successful Railway Labor Act. To his 
mind, to divide the work of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board into separate and rigid legal functions is to 
block the fundamental purpose of a labor relations law. 

As Mr. Leiserson sees it, the board is a fact-finding, 
not a judicial agency, its task largely investigatory. In 
enacting the measure, Congress formulated a new labor 
policy for industry engaged in interstate commerce. It 
created the board to investigate and find out whether 
employers held to this new policy of collective bargain- 
ing with free organizations of employes. Where and 
when employers clung to old practices, Congress author- 
ized the board to order them to cease and desist. 

Mr. Leiserson holds that prosecuting and judicial func- 
tions begin only after the board has made a final decision. 
Then, if the employer fails to accept the decision, the 
case is taken out of the hands of the board and carried 
to court. It is the court, not the board, which must en- 
force the order and impose penalties. 

Apart from this cleavage in philosophy, Mr. Leiserson, 
soon after he was appointed to the board, began to 
criticize both the routine and some of the personnel in 
the Washington headquarters, particularly the work of 
the secretary’s office. His informal inter-ofice memoranda 
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in which he expressed some of this dissatisfaction made a 


Roman holiday for the congressional committee and for 


the press. More fundamentally, he pressed for a study 
of the internal functioning of the Washington office and 
its relations with the field offices. At his suggestion, four 
regional directors were brought in as an informed out- 
side group to make the survey. Their report, which bore 
out many of his criticisms, was not put before the Smith 
Committee. In March, after the hearings had adjourned, 
Louis Stark of the New York Times unearthed the docu- 
ment, and wrote a front page story based on it. 

The survey showed that “too many functions are cen- 
tralized in the secretary’s office,” that “a definite person- 
nel policy is lacking,” that “the board is participating in 
too many administrative details,” that the work of the 
twenty-two offices of the board is not coordinated, that 
the reports of the legal division are chronically held up in 
the secretary’s office. The report made several recom- 
mendations, chief among them, “A special division en- 
tirely independent of the secretary’s office should be set 
up for exclusively handling all matters and relationships 
between Washington and the regional offices.” Unfortu- 
nately, responsibility for making the changes recom- 
mended was delegated to certain of the department heads, 
including the secretary, who had been carrying on the 
work under the methods criticized in the report. The 
report was buried in the files and no action taken on its 
major recommendation. 

As background for this article, I have read the trans- 
cript of the first six weeks of the Smith Committee hear- 
ings. The record brings out some evidence of mistakes 
in selecting personnel, instances of inefficient administra- 
tion, and of bias. Testimony from staff members them- 
selves, and documents from Labor Board files indicate 
that there are many points at which the NLRB has done 
less than a sound job, and that change is called for in 
some of its methods of work. The fact that a staff of 
900 has included some incompetent, even dishonest, peo- 
ple is not surprising. That the majority of the board 
seems satisfied with its functioning is more disturbing. 
Moreover, the record revealed serious frictions and con- 
flicts in viewpoint. Nevertheless, I came away from my 
reading wholly unconvinced that the proceedings of the 
committee—which clearly was out to do its worst—afford- 
ed a body of evidence which would justify a demand to 
“abolish the board,” or to “scrap the Wagner act.” 


Tue SmirH CoMMITTEE ITSELF MADE NO EFFORT TO PRE- 
sent information as to the work done by the board, and 
the progress toward the objective of Congress in enacting 
the law: namely, to help bring about peaceful and orderly 
labor relations through safeguarding the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with employers. 
Though the first series of hearings lasted for more than 
six weeks, the Labor Board was given only six days in 
which to answer criticisms and to tell the story of its 
five years of work. 

According to Chairman Madden’s effective summary 
of the record, the number of cases filed up to 1937 aver- 
aged only about 130 a month. In March of that year 
came the Supreme Court decision upholding the act. By 
May, cases were being filed at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
Before the year was over 10,000 cases were brought to 
the young agency, which had neither the staff nor the 
funds to deal with such a volume of work. Up to De- 
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ember 1, 1939, more than 25,000 cases had been filed 
inder the NLRA involving 5,500,000 employes. Of these 
cases, 21,000 had been closed, 10,650 by agreement, rep- 
senting mutually satisfactory compromises; 3,350 cases 
were dismissed by the board, and 5,700 withdrawn. In 
other words, in 93 percent of the cases, the employer was 
sither satisfied or the case against him faded out. Only 
7 percent of the cases filed went to hearing and decision; 
n about two in three of these the complaint of the work- 
ers was sustained. In the same period, 2,543 elections 
were held under board supervision, with nearly a million 
valid ballots cast—in a process which has carried one 
basic technique of democracy into the industrial field. 
No other administrative agency has equalled the record 
of the NLRB in the courts. In its first fifteen years, the 
Federal Trade Commission had twenty-two matters be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The commission was upheld in 
five cases, modified in one, reversed in sixteen. In its 
first fifteen years, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was upheld by the Supreme Court in one case, modified 
in one, reversed in ten. In less than four years, the Su- 
preme Court has decided twenty-four cases involving the 
NLRB. It has upheld the Labor Board’s position in 
nineteen cases, modified the board’s position three times, 
reversed it only twice. 

It is equally clear that the Wagner act already has had 
an important influence in the labor movement and on 
industrial relations. In 1935, the total union membership 
in the United States was about 3,600,000. Today, between 
8,000,000 and 8,500,000 workers are organized. From 
1937 to 1939, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics states 
that there was a 48 percent drop in the number of strikes 
in industries within the board’s jurisdiction, but only a 
29 percent drop in other industries. The split between the 
AFL and the CIO, Mr. Madden testified, has resulted in 
charges and countercharges of “favoritism,” though ac- 
cording to figures for the period since the split, the han- 
dling of these cases “in terms of percentages settled, dis- 
missed, withdrawn, and disposed of by board decisions 
shows no essential variation between the two.” 

It is against this record that in March the majority 
report of the Smith Committee recommended amend- 
ments, some procedural, some __ substantive, which 
amounted to a rewriting of the act. Two of the proposed 
amendments sharply curtailed the rights of workers under 
the law: one by limiting back pay awards to six months, 
and thus making a wrongfully discharged worker suffer 
because of delays in legal processes; the other by fixing a 
six months’ statute of limitation for filing charges. A 
third amendment took away the worker’s right to rein- 
statement if he had engaged in any “wilful” act of vio- 
lence. On this, Senator Wagner commented, “I cannot 
believe that . . . a man should lose all right to earn his 
bread because of a minor scuffle on the picket line.” 

The proposed amendment that nothing in the act 
“shall be construed or interpreted to prohibit any ex- 
pressions of opinion with respect to any matter which 
may be of interest to employes or the general public,” 
overlooked the fact, Senator Wagner has pointed out, 
that nothing in the act ever has been held by the courts 
to infringe the liberties of speech and press; it also dis- 
regards the fact that the employer’s superior economic 
position often gives his “expression of opinion” the force 
of law, and that in many circumstances such an expres- 
sion becomes an act of “interference, restraint, or coer- 
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cion.” A fifth substantive change proposed new definitions 
that in effect would substitute grievance machinery for 
collective bargaining. 

Still more far-reaching were the proposed changes in 
procedure. The Smith Committee recommended that the 
board be bound by the legal rules of evidence. In a re- 
cent decision (Federal Communications Commission v. 
The Pottsville Broadcasting Co.), Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
commented on this general subject: 


The history of Anglo-American courts and the more or 
less narrowly defined range of their staple business have de- 
termined the basic characteristics of trial procedure, the rules 
of evidence, and the general principles of appellate review. 
Modern administrative tribunals are the outgrowth of condi- 
tions far different from those. To a large degree they have 
been a response to the felt need of government supervision 
over economic enterprise—a supervision which could effective- 
ly be exercised neither directly through self-executing legisla- 
tion nor by the judicial process. . . . These differences in 
origin and function preclude wholesale transplantation of the 
rules of procedure, trial and review which have evolved from 
the history and experience of courts. 


Finally, the Smith amendments sought to turn the board 
into a court, with an administrator appointed by the 
President, and removable by him at will, who would act 
independently of the board as a sort of attorney general 
to prosecute employers, taking over the present functions 
of the board except the actual decision of cases and the 
holding of elections. 

Meanwhile, less radical proposals issued from the 
House Labor Committee. The Norton bill would expand 
the present NLRB to a five-man board. It enlisted the 
backing of the AFL, the condemnation of the CIO, be- 
cause it provided for recognition of craft groups, or 
“splinter unions,” as bargaining units for their members. 

The position taken in the public discussion of these 
measures by Senator Wagner has been of more than 
ordinary interest. He expressed his willingness to vote 
for the addition of two members to the present board. 
He held that “defects in administration revealed by the 
Smith investigation should, of course, be corrected,” but 
he drove home that “the Smith amendments, whatever 
their intent, in their full sweep would more than repeal 
the Labor act; they would make it a delusive remedy 
for the worker and a concrete weapon for the oppression 
of labor.” He urged that no major change in procedure 
be undertaken until Congress could have the benefit of 
“the findings and suggestions” of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure, which, with 
Dean G. Acheson, formerly Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as chairman, is now studying the administrative 
agencies, including the Labor Board. 

As this is written, the fate of the Smith and Norton 
amendments and of the Logan-Walter bill in this session 
of Congress is uncertain. But whatever the outcome of 
the present confused debate and “horse trading,” whether 
the bills are modified, enacted, defeated, buried in com- 
mittee, vetoed, their significance must not be underesti- 
mated. They register new resistances to public control 
which are gaining in momentum and in the skill of 
their tacticians. If wage earners, consumers, and investors 
are to find protection through such control, their only 
defense lies in an informed public opinion which de- 
mands legislation in line with modern needs and its 
sound administration. 
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Pioneers or Propagandists? | 


Prat ears 


= 


by EDWARD T. DEVINE 


With characteristic vigor, a great pioneer in social work grasps the nettle | 


of discriminations under the federal income tax law; how these cramp: 


social agencies, Community Chests, and foundations; how they clog vol. | 
= 


untary social action. Thus donations to an orphanage are exempt, but, 


only at risk of its status can an organization throw its full weight behind - 


legislation in line with the recent White House Conference on Children” 


in a Democracy. 


Mrs. Frorence KELLEY AND HER FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE 
National Consumers League in their successful campaigns 
against sweatshops, Felix Adler and those who were asso- 
ciated with him in the National Child Labor Committee 
in combating child labor, Robert W. deForest and the 
others who conceived the New York Tenement House 
Law of 1900 and pushed it through the legislature, doubt- 
less were propagandists; but was that anything less than 
worthy of the highest praise? The contrary would seem to 
be implied by the federal income tax law in defining what 
gifts to charitable and educational agencies are deductible 
when we come to make out our personal returns. 

Now it might be claimed that pioneers are no longer 
needed in social work; that, instead, we should look to 
officials in Washington and elsewhere to initiate new 
movements or to recommend necessary modifications in 
existing laws. Their resources for study and investigation 
are far greater than could be assembled by voluntary agen- 
cies. Further, if not very convincingly, it can be argued 
that the hearing which they command from a sympathetic 
Congress and from state legislatures would naturally be 
more responsive than any private individual or group 
could expect. Nevertheless, unless we are to abandon our 
whole working concept of democracy, the active concern 
of citizens, individually and collectively, is primary to 
social progress. 

In making out federal income tax returns, the taxpayer 
is permitted to deduct contributions to 


. any corporation, trust, or community chest, fund or 
foundation, created or organized in the United States or in 
any possession thereof or under the law of the United States 
or of any State or Territory or of any possession of the 
United States, organized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual, and no substantial 
part of the activities of which is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting, to influence legislation. (Section 239) 


Wholly aside from whether the policy of permitting such 
deductions, or the general policy of exempting religious, 
educational, and charitable institutions from taxes such as 
those on real estate and amusements, are sound, the point 
under discussion here is the extraordinary differences 
among the various agencies which the present federal and 
state revenue acts and their administration involve. 
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Survey Associates, Inc., has the distinction of having | 
been one of the first national agencies to have its natural 
status as educational and charitable in this connection 
questioned, and of having thus brought about one of the 
earliest, clearest, and most influential decisions. | 

In 1924, Mr. deForest contributed $3,150 to Survey As- 
sociates, which had been incorporated, in the language of 
its charter of 1912, “to promote the cause of constructive 
philanthropy exclusively by education and educational - 
methods, including the publication and circulation of 
books, pamphlets and periodicals.” Mr. deForest had been © 
one of the founders of the organization, and was its pres-_ 
ident until his death. When this deduction in his income 
tax was denied, he appealed to the U. S. Board of Tax Ap- ; 
peals. This board in 1930 handed down a decision that _ 
Survey Associates is a corporation organized and operated © 
exclusively for charitable or educational purposes and 
therefore (reversing the action of the commissioner) that 
the contribution was deductible. Instead of appealing, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau officially acquiesced in this de- 
cision, thus, in effect, authorizing the personnel of the 
bureau to regard it as a precedent in other cases. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in announcing its opinion 
in this very case, went out of its way to explain that its 
reasoning would not apply to the League for Industrial 
Democracy, to which Bertha Poole Weyl had made a con- 
tribution which the board had not allowed her to deduct. 
It held the organization “was not only decidedly partisan 
in character, but also advocated drastic political and eco- 
nomic changes which are contrary to the existing economic 
theories and practices upon which our society is founded 
and which pervade our system of government.” Mrs. Weyl 
had contributed $665 to the league in 1922 and $650 in 
1923. Not accepting the action of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, Mrs. Weyl, through her counsel, Nicholas Kelley, 
appealed to the federal Circuit Court of Appeals. In April 
1931 this court held the League for Industrial Democracy 
to be an educational corporation within the meaning of 
the statute. It “makes researches, gives lectures, holds de- 
bates and discussions, promotes, by writing pamphlets, 
books, and helping to distribute them, giving information 
concerning economic and social problems.” 


II 


THE OPINION oF THE Boarp oF Tax AppEALs IN THE SuR- 
vey case also referred to the American, Birth Control 
League, donations to which had been held to be not de- 
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ductible because it was “an organization engaged by 
means of lobbying and propaganda in the furtherance of 
a cause highly controversial in character.” It had been 
held by the board that this league was not organized and 
operated exclusively for the purposes specified in the Rev- 
enue Act. The Circuit Court of Appeals had affirmed this 
decision. 

However, in 1937, the league’s certificate of incorpora- 
tion was amended by eliminating a provision enumerat- 
ing among its objects: “to enlist the support and cooper- 
ation of legal advisers, statesmen and legislators, in effect- 
ing the lawful repeal and amendment of state and federal 
statutes which deal with prevention of conception.” The 
league represented to the Internal Revenue Bureau that 
this change in the charter was in accord with its policy, 
and that the organization had refrained entirely after 1930 
from carrying on propaganda or otherwise attempting to 
influence legislation. Recapitulating the activities of the 
league, the Internal Revenue Bureau held that on the facts 
presented it was entitled to exemption, and that contribu- 
tions to it by individual donors are deductible. In January 
1939, the American Birth Control League, Inc., and the 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau merged and 
changed their names to the Birth Control Federation of 
America, Inc. The tax exemption is continued. 

The Tax Policy League, which is described as a national 
citizens’ bureau of tax information, has also recently 
amended its charter to eliminate any reference to influenc- 
ing legislation. At the time the league was organized, its 
constitution included the promotion of legislation. Almost 
from the outset, however, its officials decided to concen- 
trate on the dissemination of tax information rather than 
on the advocacy of specific tax policies. The amendment 
did not represent a change of program, they maintain, but 
was designed to make the statement of purposes conform 
more closely to the actual program. This resulted from an 
experience, which is not unique, in soliciting support from 
foundations. Some foundations had refused to give sup- 
port on the ground that they did not give to agencies 
which are propagandist—which attempt to influence leg- 
islation. Clearly they feared that otherwise their own sta- 
tus might be jeopardized. 


III 


Nor Is THAT FEAR WITHOUT BAsIs. THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
tury Fund, for example, ran afoul of the revenue laws. In 
October 1935, the commissioner of internal revenue denied 
deductibility to donors of gifts to the fund because it was 
alleged to have “engaged in propaganda and otherwise at- 
tempted to influence legislation.” The two major offenses 
were: (1) gifts to the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau of Boston; and (2) the appearances of fund rep- 
resentatives at hearings in Washington on the pending 
legislation which resulted in the Wagner act and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission Act. On the one hand, 
the legislative activities of the Credit Union Bureau had 
been incidental to its outstanding public service in combat- 
ing the ravages of the loan sharks by building up coop- 
erative savings and loan societies which make available, at 
low rates, loans to people of moderate means. On the other 
hand, the appearance of Twentieth Century Fund repre- 
sentatives at legislative hearings was at the request of the 
chairman of the committee in each case. They were called 
because the fund had made unbiased surveys of the rela- 
tion of government to labor, and of the security markets. 
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It took one year and ten months for the Twentieth 
Century Fund to obtain a reversal of this decision of 1935. 
During this time it labored under a distinct handicap as a 
recipient of possible gifts. In arguing for a reversal of the 
ruling, the fund’s director, Evans Clark, pointed out that 
if the object of the revenue law is to handicap partisan and 
commercial interests in lobbying activities, the commis- 
sioners’ ruling defeated the aim of the law, because one 
of the main objectives of the fund’s work has been to 
combat the activities of special interests by its analyses of 
current economic problems from the point of view of the 
public as a whole. The ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was reversed, and gifts to the fund are now de- 
ductible. The experience, however, has tended to prevent 
the use of several important channels by which the results 
of the fund’s studies might have been communicated to 
legislators and other public officials. 


IV 


‘THERE REMAIN IMPORTANT AGENCIES, ESTABLISHED AND CAR- 
ried on for what we used to think were good causes, 
whose contributors are not allowed to deduct the amount 
of their donations in making their income tax returns. 
One of those is the National Consumers League, created 
(among other objectives) to abolish sweatshops, to protect 
workers from exploitation by unscrupulous employers. 
The league was long personified by Mrs. Kelley. Another 
is the National Child Labor Committee of which Dr. 
Adler was a founder. 

The duress of the federal law is felt locally no less than 
nationally. Issues that once were discussed only in confer- 
ences of social work or women’s clubs have now become 
current public issues. Social work operates in a new cli- 
mate, as illustrated by the story of a business man in a 
midwest city, active in the Community Chest, who had 
become increasingly interested in a number of good causes, 
and had frequently been their spokesman in public. When 
his political party was defeated in a national election by 
candidates who openly espoused these same good causes, 
he became alarmed. Being naive and honest, he made an 
address to the social workers in which he said: “We have 
an entirely new situation. I have been willing to help you 
educate the public; but I did not dream that we would be 
called on to pay taxes to do these things now.” A story 
that could be balanced by examples of more tenacious un- 
derstanding and conviction. 


Ir Is IN THIS CLIMATE THAT THE DISCRIMINATORY SECTIONS OF 
the income tax law must be considered by the trustees of 
Community Chests. Local Consumers League organiza- 
tions, for example, are excluded from sharing in drives 
and distribution. Their activity in controversial fields en- 
ters in; but, also, the possibility that to include them might 
hazard the status of the chest as a whole. The general as- 
sumption is prevalent among social agencies that the 
whole question of exemption turns on whether an organ- 
ization does or does not attempt to influence legislation. So, 
in some instances, there is haste to amend charters and by- 
laws, and to give assurances that attempting to influence 
legislation either never has been, or at least no longer is, 
included in the program. Their whole operations are 
cramped by the thought that to remain tax exempt, to 
receive favorable consideration from some of the founda- 
tions and community chests, and from other donors, the 
agency must not lobby, must not become “propagandist.” 
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The New York act no less than the federal act, in de- 
fining what contributions may be deducted, specifically 
adds any made to “societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or cruelty to animals.” This of itself does not 
result in treating these societies differently from other ex- 
empt agencies, since presumably they already fell within 
the charitable group. 

In 1934, however, it was provided by a new clause in 
the Revenue Act that to qualify for tax exemption, religi- 
ous, charitable, or educational corporations must not allow 
a substantial part of their activities to be the carrying on 
of propaganda, or otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation. Here the “cruelty” societies, appearing earlier by 
name in the law, were apparently left unfettered. 

What a pity that some commanding personality like 
Commodore Gerry, the founder of the societies colloqui- 
ally called by his name, could not have devised and had 
inserted in the law a complete list of all existing and fu- 
ture agencies which work for the public welfare—just as 
his cruelty societies, the child labor committees and the 
National Consumers League and its affiliates do. Then the 
lawmakers, in order to deny exemption to any political 
clubs and rackeetering lobbyists who put up a false face 
of philanthropic or educational incorporation, would not 
have had to resort to the silly and preposterous plan of ex- 
cluding all agencies (always excepting the cruelty soci- 
eties) that devote a “substantial part” of their activities to 
influencing legislation by propaganda or otherwise. 


Vv 


ARE WE A DEMOCRACY OR ARE WE NOT? IE 50, Is IT NOT LE- 
gitimate and commendable for us to organize to urge the 
passage of laws in the public interest: laws which will 
eradicate demonstrable evils, correct flagrant inequalities, 
create conditions favorable to general well-being? Not 
only the Consumers League and the National Child Labor 
Committee, but the housing associations and agencies cre- 
ated to secure more parks and playgrounds where they are 
needed, to defend and develop the system of public 
schools, to secure needed labor legislation, to cooperate 
with public welfare departments and institutions for the 
insane and feebleminded in order to make sure that they 
are humanely and efficiently administered, and countless 
others, rightly devote a part of their activities to promot- 
ing good laws and to defeating vicious proposals. Afore- 
time, the abolition of slavery, woman 
suffrage, temperance reform were 
brought about in large part by organ- 
ized movements which necessarily 
spent a substantial part of what money 
they could raise in attempting to in- 
fluence legislation. 

When we have a President and Con- 
gress who are for these things, let us 
thank God and seize the opportunity 
to organize more effectively to support 
them. When in New York, for ex- 
ample, there is a governor like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, or Herbert 
Lehman, it is no time to hold aloof 
from the organized advocacy of meas- 
ures for better homes, better education, 
social security, adequate relief for the 
sick and the unemployed. Even while 
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A Sheaf of Comment 
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such men are at the helm, there will be pressure from 
vested interests and reactionary elements to defeat theiry 
good intentions. A new election may throw the respon= 
sibility again on the permanent agencies for reform and) 
the improvement of conditions. Pressure groups cannot) 
be lumped all together and penalized indiscriminately. It) 
depends on the kind and direction of the pressure. H 

We still need pioneers. If some of them get into the 
welfare departments, labor departments, health depart-— 
ments, park departments, social security agencies, so much® 
the better. We need them also in organized social move-— 
ments: religious, educational, and charitable. We need” 
them in pulpit and press, in broadcasting, and in private” 
conversation. Not all of the constructive changes for” 
today and tomorrow are in any specific programs thus far” 
formulated. : 

Parenthetically, it is a mistake for governing bodies of 7 
religious and philanthropic agencies to discourage their” 
executives from public discussion of current issues within 
their respective fields, and from giving voice to prophetic 
“discoveries.” That employed executives must be reason-_ 
ably careful to distinguish between their personal views” 
and the official policies of their institutions, when there is 
a difference, is a matter of course. Discretion is often the 
better part of valor; but not always. Sometimes outspoken” 
conviction is in order when discretion might suggest si-~ 
lence. The final test of an executive is not his ability to” 
prevent his associates from making mistakes, from doing : 
things which will alienate gifts, but in his ability to keep ™ 
them alert, unafraid, eyes open to new facts, minds capa- 
ble of learning by experience, and capable of carrying such 
experience back to the governing body of the agency and 
ultimately to the public. 


VI 


‘THE MULTIPLICATION OF PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS IN RECENT © 
years is said to have been inspired by the desire to secure ~ 
tax exemption. If sums entrusted to new foundations are ~ 
actually turned over to an independent and capable board 
of trustees to be used for useful educational or philan-~ 
thropic purposes, and if there is no concealment about re- ~ 
sources and expenditures, there can be no valid objection ~ 
to their sharing in the exemption from taxation which in 
our country is usually allowed religious, philanthropic, 
and educational bodies. If, however, the donor retains 
personal control, if the expenditures 
are practically such as he would have 
made without the funding, if the pub- — 
lic is not informed about the purposes 
or the policies of the foundation, it is 
difficult to see why incorporation 
should be authorized or tax exemption 
allowed. The expenditures are affected 
by a public interest whether tax ex- 
empt or not, whether they are spent in 
influencing legislation or not. This 
serves to remind us that the privilege 
of deducting contributions from re- 
ported income, like the privilege of 
creating a private foundation to escape 
taxation, zs in the first instance a con- 
cession to the taxpayer rather than to 
the charitable institution. It is limited 
to a total of 15. percent of the taxpay-— 
er’s net in- (Continued on page 358) 
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Don't Be Your Age 


A WORD PORTRAIT 


IN A THREE-ROOM OFFICE IN SAN FRAN- 
cisco, a white haired ex-schoolmistress 
is leading hundreds of old men and 
women to happiness by showing them 
how to return self-confidently to active 
life. While Townsendites and other 
pensioneers talk of a soft old age, she, 
for twenty years, has been bidding old 
people learn new skills, get jobs, exer- 
cise, travel and, if you please, live 
dangerously. “Don’t be a stuffed tur- 
key,” she tells them. 

The woman is Lillien Martin, Ph.D., 
herself eighty-nine, professor emeritus of 
Leland Stanford University. To Dr. 
Martin’s Old Age Center come elderly 
people of all classes: frowsy old men off 
park benches and bored mink-coated 


dowagers. They come alone or with their 
grown children to seek guidance, and 
they get it without being patronized or 
babied. Since 1929, more than 900 have 
passed through the Center. Thousands 
more have been helped by Dr. Martin’s 
lectures or her books. For the inspira- 
tion and guidance they receive, the 
wealthy leave a fee. The poor pay 
nothing, although now and then they 
gratefully bring a basket of eggs or a 
trifle of handiwork. 

In this simple office men and women 
over fifty hear the plain truth about 
their faults and weaknesses—from the 
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lips of one like themselves, an old wom- 
an who is on their side and who, al- 
though at times drastic in her criticism, 
treats them as human beings of capacity 
and ability. 

One sour old man of seventy had 
been an ogre in the home of his son, 
partly because he was rich, mostly be- 
cause once he had been active and now 
he had nothing to do. The feeling that 
he was unnecessary embittered him, as it 
does many old people, and he took it 
out on the little household. 

His wealth consisted chiefly of a 
block of canning, company stock. Dr. 
Martin asked him casually if he had 
ever visited a cannery or seen the orch- 
ards and farms owned by the corpora- 


tion. No, he had never thought of it. 
When Dr. Martin proposed that they 
drive to a nearby cannery, he agreed 
eagerly. That excursion changed his 
life. Soon he was visiting other can- 
neries, trudging over miles of pea and 
tomato farm land. He was intelligent 
and observant enough to make helpful 
suggestions to the management. One 
of his tours took him as far as Panama, 
where he investigated a transportation 
angle of the industry. The moment this 
old man found a channel for his excess 
energy and had reason to believe he was 
participating in the world about him, 


by GEORGE KENT 


he ceased to be a tyrant in the home. 

Of the hundreds Lillien Martin has 
helped, she herself is the best example 
of the effectiveness of her methods. She 
learned to drive a car at the age of 
seventy-six—although it took her fifty 
hours of driving lessons. Since then 
she has driven six times across the con- 
tinent. During the past ten years this 
amazing woman has circled the world 
twice, making studies of social and in- 


Lillien J. Martin is herself a splendid 

example of her ideas for making life full 

of meaning to older people. Retired from 

her college work at sixty-five (top), today, 

twenty-four years later, she is at her desk, 
a busy consulting psychologist. 


dustrial conditions. A year ago she 
traveled 20,000 miles through city and 
jungle in South America, a trip for 
which she prepared by learning Spanish 
and typing. She and a crew of four 
sixty-year-olds are operating a sixty-four- 
acre farm at a profit. Before buying the 
farm, she confides, she had not so much 
as watered a geranium. 

When Lillien Martin retired from the 
Leland Stanford department of psychol- 
ogy at sixty-five, she was, to conven- 
tional eyes, an old woman, finished with 
life. But having no taste for idleness, 
she began working with problem chil- 
dren, and established what is said to 
have been the first child guidance clinic 
in America. One day a report on one 
of her patients, a neurotic twelve-year 
old boy, indicated that he was being 
seriously harmed by the bullying of a 
fatuous grandfather. The report con- 
cluded: “The problem is: How to scrap 
the old man?” 
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Dr. Martin studied the report, then 
scribbled on the margin: “Not scrap— 
salvage.” 

Out of that memorandum sprang the 
Old Age Center—an effort to dredge up 
the good qualities and capacity for life 
that lay in men and women over fifty, 
in the sweet and resigned as well as in 
the sour and crotchety. Dr. Martin per- 
ceived that, like children, men and 
women over fifty are often victims of 
their own fears and feeling of insecur- 
ity. In self-defense they develop a tend- 
ency to resist change, to be self-centered 
and obstinate. And like children, they 
were helped by activity, for it gives 
them something to think about besides 
their aches and lost youth. 

“When your body moves, so does your 
mind,” is one of Dr. Martin’s favorite 
aphorisms, and she dares, teases and 
tricks old people into activity—garden- 
ing, weaving, painting, woodworking. 
Many of her clients now make baskets 
or toy furniture or have found other 
profitable occupations which bring them 
enough income to cover their living ex- 
penses. She looks with horror on well- 
meaning young people who will not let 
aged relatives cook or shop or even 
make their own beds, who are happiest 
when the old folks are sitting in the 
front porch rockers. 

Inspired by Dr. Martin, one elderly 
woman suddenly insisted on doing her 
married son’s housework, demanding 
for her services a dollar each Saturday. 
Her son finally let her do it, wondering 
what she wanted the money for. He 
found out the following Saturday when 
she packed a picnic basket and took his 
two children to the country for the day. 
She wanted them to get away from the 
city, to learn of birds and growing 
things. The effect on the children was 
gratifying. But the change in the old 
lady was revolutionary. From a life of 
somnolence she had gone to a five-day 
week of housework topped off by a 
strenuous Saturday in the country. She 
did it week after week—the entire fam- 
ily was happier. 


At THE Op AcE CENTER, Dr. MARTIN 
gets old people to make plans, to think 
of the future instead of the past, to set 
themselves a goal and work for it. 
When they read a newspaper, she tells 
them to understand and remember what 
they read—and as an aid, to write short 
essays or summaries. She suggests they 
read aloud rapidly two or three minutes 
every day to help their concentration 
and overcome the slow, meandering 
speech common to the old. 

She urges old people to walk briskly 
—seeing, hearing and smelling, instead 
of daydreaming. A block covered this 
way is worth a mile of shuffling. She 
urges them to visit new places, explore 
unknown parts of the town. Be inter- 
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ested and alive to the world, she tells 
them, for in boredom and ennui lie true 
old age. 


As A RESPONSIBLE PSYCHOLOGIST, Dr. 
Martin turns over to physicians any pa- 
tients showing symptoms of serious de- 
generative diseases or genuine senility— 
the real physical ills of old age needing 
medical care. When there is no basic 
malady involved, she recommends exer- 
cise, not of the violent variety but mild 
calisthenics that will keep the joints 
oiled and stimulate blood circulation. 
Typing is good for limbering up the 
fingers. Polishing silver or wiping dishes 
serves the same purpose. Diet is also 
important. In fact, diet together with 
exercise and mental stimulation com- 
prise her three rules for vitalizing old 
age. Each caller at the Center receives 
a chart to record how faithfully he is 
carrying out orders. 

Knowing the psychological value of 
appearing well, Dr. Martin persuades 
the ladies to abandon their weeds for 
brighter costumes; to overcome the rigid 
set of the face by exercising, the facial 
muscles daily before the mirror. She 
aroused one old man to life simply by 
giving him a gay necktie. He was so 
pleased with it that he shaved off his 
beard, the better to display his cravat. 
Minus the beard, he looked young 
enough to get a job as watchman in an 
apartment house. 

Stores and factories have repeatedly 
called Dr. Martin in to hold clinics for 
the rehabilitation of their elderly work- 
ers. Often the cause for a decline in 
output is found not in age but in jeal- 
ousy, lack of recognition, a troublesome 
situation at home, or some other emo- 
tional factor. In many instances, Dr. 
Martin has unearthed latent abilities in 
veteran workers that brought promo- 
tions and increased salaries. In virtually 
every case, she has hauled them out of 
their ruts, changed them from grum- 
bling, fearful individuals to cheerful, ef- 
ficient workers. 

One sixty-one-year old clerk, who had 
been with a dry-goods firm twenty 
years, had come to the point where he 
was more interested in smoothing the 
wrinkles out of cloth than in making 
sales. His slowness exasperated the cus- 
tomers. At noon he walked half a 
block to a cafeteria where he ate each 
day the same lunch—alone. He did not 
prop a newspaper against his coffee cup 
because news did not interest him. He 
did not take a walk because he was 
afraid of a fancied high blood pressure. 
In the evening he listened to the radio, 
played solitaire, went to bed. 

Dr. Martin’s first suggestion was that 
he always find someone, anyone, to eat 
lunch with. At these lunches, he was 
to talk about current events—which 
meant reading the newspapers. He fol- 


lowed instructions, and before long he 
joined a lodge and a boating club. 3 

To improve his record at the store, 
Dr. Martin suggested he practice roll- 
ing and unrolling bolts of cloth for ten~ 
minutes each day with a view to in- 
creasing his speed. This, plus the vital- 
ity that came from mingling with other ~ 
people, had the desired effect. His sales , 
jumped 14 percent the first month and — 
he was soon selling well above the av- 
erage of his department. 7 

Dr. Martin believes wholeheartedly 
that the old have a place in industry, — 
that there is no deadline. In compensa- 
tion for their lack of strength and speed, 
they have stability. They are more care- 
ful, spoil less material, are less likely to 
change jobs. When they are mellow and 
well-balanced, they are a force for har- — 
mony, improve the morale and, with it, 
the productivity of all the youngsters 
about them. 


MucuH OF THE WORK DONE AT THE OLD 
Age Center in the early years was ex- 
perimental, but science has caught up 
with Dr. Martin and proved her pro- 
cedures sound. The Thorndike studies, | 
showing that the old can learn with al- 
most as much facility as the young are 
a case in point. Another is the Miles 
group of studies of physical movements 
and reactions among the old and mid- 
dle-aged. Among other things, this 
showed that whereas a man of sixty 
may be less spry than he himself was at 
thirty, he may still be a better man than 
other thirty-year-olds now living. 

Dr. Martin does not view with alarm 
the steady increase of the old age seg- 
ment of our population. She has al- 
ways believed that men and women 
over fifty have a great deal to contribute 
to society; that they are a tremendous 
reservoir of talent and energy which we 
have ignored and wasted, much as we 
wasted our nation’s physical resources. 
We have begun to conserve the land. In 
time we will learn to conserve the 
riches of old age. 

“Unhappiness, wherever it occurs,” 
says Dr. Martin, “is a deficit.” The 
problem our aging population presents 
is one of erasing the deficit. Dr. Mar- 
tin has shown that it can be done. 
Wherever work is being done to re- 
habilitate the aged, her influence is ap- 
parent. The trend throughout the na- 
tion is away from the “snug harbors” 
and old peoples’ homes towards the 
personalized, individual treatment based 
on faith in the capacity of the aged. In 
this trend-as in all things that concern 
the aged, Dr. Martin is intensely inter- 
ested. But true to her own preaching, 
she keeps her mind alive to other things. 

I am inclined to agree with the scien- 
tist who suggested that there should be 
Old Age Centers scattered throughout 
the country. 
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Diplodocus Again—Berserk 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


SOME YEARS AGO IN THESE PAGES, THAT IS TO SAY, IN FEsRv- 
ary 1934, under the somewhat cryptic caption, “Of Corks, 
and the Late Diplodocus,” I ventured the opinion that War 
had become too big for its bones, not to mention its intellect 
if any. Like the now obsolete super-lizard Diplodocus Carne- 
gici, sometime resident of the Upper Jurassic on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains and doubtless widely elsewhere, 
60 feet long with a brain the size of a potato. I called atten- 
tion to the fact that Diplodocus passed out because he got too 
big and costly to maintain; since the weight of an animal’s 
bones must increase faster than its bulk if they are to con- 
tinue to support it; likewise must increase the extent and ef 
ficiency of the circulatory, digestive, and excretory systems, 


and by the same token the supply of nutriment. I cited the | 


estimate of the statisticians that in the first (1914-1918) stage 
of this World War it cost some $300,000 for ammunition 
alone, to kill one soldier. 

I asked in that article where, in the event of another 
grand scale war, the nations, even then on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy and evading it, if at all, only by various forms of in- 
flation and repudiation, were to get the resources for another 
conflict which certainly would be even more devastatingly 
expensive. The question was rhetorical; I didn’t get, or ex- 
pect, nor could I imagine then or now, any answer to it. Yet 
here we are in the midst of the incredible “next war,” facing 
that problem in terms already much larger; the costs higher 
in the early months of it than they were in the peak year of 
the other one. The figures are becoming astronomical. 


WHAT HAS BEEN AND IS NOW HAPPENING STAGGERS BELIEF. WE 
are indebted to the United States News of Washington for 
the copyrighted graph printed by its permission (page 354), 
purporting to show the way in which the cost of war prep- 
aration has skyrocketed between 1936 and the estimates for 
the present year with the war as yet hardly under way. The 
United States News does not dissemble its belief that the 
United States of America, hardly more than doubling for 
1940-41, by expenditure of less than two billion dollars, its 
1936 total of $880,000,000, is laggard in preparation for what 
may happen, especially if the Allies lose; but be the argument 
and the ethics of it what they may, it is beyond dispute that 
because of universal fear and the behaviors that have evoked 
it the world has gone berserk and with one accord is throw- 
ing its wealth and the lives of its youth down the sewer. 

The statistics upon which the graph is based, insufficient in 
major respects, must at best be approximate, but we may be 
sure at least that they are not exaggerations. In the nature of 
governmental bookkeeping generally, and especially of the 
reticence and camouflage to be expected in these matters in 
time of war actual or impending, it may be taken for granted 
that the official published statistics are not overestimated. 
Moreover, doubtless also very large expenditures and com- 
mitments actually belonging in this category are buried under 
other headings, or altogether concealed from “enemies” actual 
or potential—and from the home-folks who in the long run 
have to pay with their tears and toil for all this folly. 

The most potent factor of all does not appear in the graph, 
namely the expenditures of Nazi Germany, which is sup- 
posed to be devoting well over 50 percent of its entire na- 
tional effort to war purposes. The London Economist, usual- 
ly careful and reliable, estimates that Germany’s war ex- 
penditures have at least doubled those of Great Britain, which 
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would make the 1940 figure for Germany between 14 and 
16 billion dollars. This has been going on for at least seven 
years, against Great Britain’s two years. Nor have we esti- 
mates for Soviet Russia, whose transactions in this regard are 
not disclosed; nor for Italy, about which we know only that 
Il Duce’s adventures particularly in Abyssinia and Spain left 
the national finances in a highly precarious condition, to 
which a real war might deal the coup de grace. 


TAKING IT AS IT STANDS, HOWEVER, WE HAVE AN EXHIBIT SUF- 
ficiently significant for all practical purposes; the rough esti- 
mate does well enough to indicate what the so-called civilized 
world is doing to itself and to its posterity. Look at them— 
the comparisons of defense budgets, for the last “peace” year, 
for the fiscal year now current, and against the peak year of 
the last war, so far as that is given: 


Great Britain: 1936, $685,000,000; 1940, $8,000,000,000. It 
is expected that the 1940 total will go beyond $10,000,000,000, 
overtopping the $8,500,000,000 of the World War peak. 

France: 1936, $420,000,000; 1940, $6,000,000,000. World 
War peak, $5,000,000,000. 

United States: 1936, $880,000,000; 1940, $1,834,000,000. 
World War peak, $11,221,000,000. 

Japan: 1936, $290,000,000; 1940, $1,600,000,000. 

Canada: 1936, $17,000,000; 1940, $1,600,000,000. World 
War peak, $447,000,000. 

Sweden: 1936, $45,000,000; 1940, $200,000,000. This figure 
undoubtedly will expand grotesquely, for a nation which 
has been neutral for more than a century. 

Belgium: 1936, $46,000,000; 1940, $135,000,000, plus $370,- 
000 @ day for expense of continuous mobilization. 

Netherlands: 1936, $37,000,000; 1940, $125,000,000 im- 
mensely increasing by the costs of mobilization. 


With Belgium and Holland dragged into active hostilities, 
their war budgets will of course swell accordingly. The same 
is to be said of Switzerland, for which no figures are given. 

There is perhaps a certain degree of grim comfort in the 
consideration that “the higher they go the farther they fall”; 
that the nation which devotes the largest proportion of its 
wealth and labor and future to reckless waste ought in all 
reason to be the first to bleed to death; that sheer weariness 
of stretched nerves and overdrawn physical endurance should 
come first and most to those who have been longest and 
most severely strained. But, alas, the question is not so 
simple. This overwhelming expenditure and the accompany- 
ing atmosphere of ballyhoo also intoxicate, and the margin 
of longer and more thorough preparation can suffice to carry 
through by overwhelming violence, and force the issue de- 
cisively before the breaking point is reached. That is the 
Hitler technique, and it is that grim fact which confronts the 
Allies. Theoretically, precisely because they have not been 
spending their resources hysterically these past seven years or 
more, as Germany has, they have more left to draw upon; 
and, other things being equal, can hold out longer in a sheer 
test of endurance. But other things never are equal! So, be 
our individual sympathies what they may, our hearts are in 
our throats as we wait to see which will crack first, or 
whether the horrible business must go on until all the world 
is involved in mass suicide. 

Amid all this chaos of horrors and agonizing fears and 
uncertainties, in which the world struggles like a man drown- 
ing in a whirlpool or a nightmare, one thing is sure. Perhaps 
as never before the door is shut upon the past. No matter 
what the outcome in the military and political sense, the 
world that we have known—even that of the so-called peace 
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between the wars—for good or ill is gone forever. Upon 
quite new bases, social; economic, political, within every 
country (including our own, especially if we become a par- 
ticipant with or without direct belligerency) in and for itself 
and still more internationally in every meaning and aspect of 
that relationship, there must be a tremendous reordering of 
affairs. All the horses and men of all the Fuehrers and 
Duces, Kings and Presidents, democracies and empires, can- 
not identify and unscramble the crashed and crashing frag- 
ments of the Humpty Dumpty of human society becoming 
daily more hopelessly messed, and there will be little of the 
old wall available as sitting place for anybody. 


WE MUST REMEMBER, THOUGH PRONE TO FORGET, THAT VIRTU- 
ally every cent of this gargantuan expenditure is vastly worse 
than waste. It is per se positively, aggressively evil. Far from 
representing the creation of constructive, self-reproducing 
wealth, it represents the intention to destroy wealth, with 
short-lived, quickly obsolete instrumentalities . . . not only 
wealth and the youth depended upon to produce wealth, but 
also the intellectual, moral, cultural values which alone give 
worthwhile meaning to wealth. The unwholesome, feverish 
“employment” fostered by it implies the subtraction from 
really useful and necessary forms of labor in fields and fac- 
tories, from teaching and learning; together with the inevit- 
able lowering of standards of living, the perversion of the 
creative instinct. Along with this the cheapening of and 
contempt for human life, the scattering of families and the 
destruction of the homes which are the cultural nurture- 
centers of the future. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, vice president of the General 
Motors Corporation, said the other day at the dinner given 
by Chairman Alfred P. Sloan of that corporation to 400 
college students that the solution of the problems of employ- 
ing and feeding populations was to be found only in terms of 
projects, production, of finding more things for more men to 
do—new inventions, new products, new activities. And the 
famous scientist, Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, amplified it: 

“The only way more people can buy more is for more 
people to produce more. The only way we can produce more 
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is to improve . . . production and produce more efficiently.” 

The wealth going down the sewer in war expense could, 
if rightly applied with half the furious energy of this insanity, 
make the desert places blossom, and provide beyond our 
dreams for the comfort and culture of many times the exist- 
ing populations. This is not,production for the future, or 


- even for the present, in which the world is engaged; it is 


the negation and antithesis of it. We are setting the clock 
back by generations. 

There is a greater loss than the merely economic, incal- 
culable in any figures, in the sacrifice of the nations’ best of 
youth. “Tired old men” such as Neville Chamberlain, 
Churchill, Lloyd George, et al, who were in their prime and 
“did their bit” twenty-five years ago, are still in the forefront 
in Great Britain, for example, and substitutes for them are 
scarcely in evidence—precisely because the whole generation 
of their natural successors were killed in the first World War. 
This were bad enough in its effect upon the conduct of war 
which is, alas, the business of youth; it is even worse and 
more disheartening as regards the leadership in the real tasks 
of the future. And now we are doing it again! 

Those of communist and fascist-Nazi notions affect to 
gloat with the expectation that after this senseless turmoil 
their “ideologies” will emerge triumphant and bring their 
kind of “order” out of the chaos. Well, they are welcome to 
their pipedreams. And the rest of us must hope that some- 
how the Almighty, moving “in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform,” is forcing mankind again and by still more 
unparalleled suffering in this latest adventure in trial-and- 
error to learn that there is nothing in it. It will be a fearful 
lesson. The extent of the debacle, and the time required to 
liquidate it, are beyond any man’s prophecy. Peoples as 
wholes have a marvelous resiliency, and their latent pro- 
ductive and restorative power no doubt in the long run will 
be equal to the task. But every penny of this waste will have 
to be liquidated in deprivation and general misery. An im- 
aginery Finn in a short story that I read the other day put 


. it in a nutshell: 


“What the hell’s why all this? All these people dead now 
—for what? I thinking and thinking, and I can’t see where 
it was worth it!” 
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Let's GO OFF THE DEEP END .. . INTO IDEAS. GENERAL IDEAS, 
I mean, the speculation, prophecy, quiz-questions that delight 
and fortify the mind. This is the best escape literature, where 
we flee into a larger reality and find bold new patterns that 
restore meaning to human hopes. The desire for some such 
unity of the spirit has become a consuming hunger. 

Americans neglect the value of general ideas not harnessed 
to a cause or program. Thus our thinking often is keen but 
circumscribed, too brittle with facts, fiercely channelled but 
of short range. We are devastatingly well informed on what 
may not long be true; we seem forever rushing to a rendez- 
vous with some agenda where all the axioms are taken for 
granted. Yet at times the day’s work may be done better 
after a night’s meditation. The Puritans thought so, and 

Thoreau and Emerson, and not long ago we enjoyed the 
cosmic bounce of William James, or struggled to discover 
unity with Henry Adams. 

Happily we still have dealers in general ideas—men like 
Charles Merriam, Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, 
George Sarton, the salty Albert Jay Nock. They are good 
quiz-masters on the race and its institutions; we enjoy with 
gratitude their ways of thought and philosophic scope. By 
and large, however, Americans are suspicious of the thinker 
who asks, “What for?” Is it because we arrogantly think we 
know all the answers; or that we fear we may discover there 
is no answer? Yet the age is rotten-ripe for new questions. 
The interrogation point might well be its symbol. Until we 
get some answers, we may find that we are hitching our stars 
to a wagon. 

The English do have this grand gift of playing with gen- 
eral ideas. The cultured Englishman likes the game from 
which he gains not only refreshment and peace of mind 
but a kind of practical wisdom—foresight, perhaps. With an 
Empire of great variety and storminess on your hands, it is 
just common sense to have a good stock of general ideas as 
guide lines, and to look into the future as far as you can. 
From general ideas we get special ideas of vast utility. Gen- 
eral ideas are in a sense the mind of God. 


ConsipeEr J. B. S. Hatpane’s “ADVENTURES OF A Brotocist,” 
written by a scientist of first rank with every device for 
stirring the layman’s imagination. It is aimed to blast away 
old ignorances, to tell us where he judges science stands to- 
day, to define its limitations, and to guess at its future. That 
is a large order, and this is a large book; so rich you dare 
not miss reading its pages for their incessant interest and the 
sense of orientation they provide. Part of it is a swell “In- 
formation, Please” program on the notions that float hazily 
in most of our heads; part of it is pretty technical discussion 
of how protoplasm is now conceived of, or how hemophilia 
was transmitted in the royal families of Europe; and the 
final part offers political and economic interpretations of life 
on Marxist principles. The style combines clarity with gay 
and picturesque phrasing—‘“Its spectrum is the signature 
tune of an element.” Fine ideas deserve fine dress, is the 
English creed. 

Haldane is willing to be popular, even playful. Yes, the 
egg came before the bird. No, the split atom will not give 
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profitable energy for it will take a vast machine for a small 
output. If a new Ice Age comes we'll move out ahead of the 
ice. If the sun explodes, we may by that time have learned 
enough to safeguard some of the atmosphere and ocean in 
giant caverns. ... What is life? What is death? Pure science 
is used to interpret what the biologist thinks are today’s 
answers to our ancient questions. . .. On the practical side are 
fascinating reports about his self-guinea-pig experiments on 
breathing dangerous gases, or on the future of air-condition- 
ing in the tropics—matters of vital present interest to the 
British Empire. 

Here are quotations: “Life is something between mechan- 
ism and individuality. . . . The greatest problems are not 
merely unsolved but unasked. . . . Most biologists are mate- 
rialists in the sense that they believe matter existed before 
mind. ... We see no advance in intelligence. . . . The prob- 
lem of the individual constitution is one of the great un- 
solved problems. . . . The population is ill-distributed rather 
than too large . . . it will diminish very greatly in the future.” 

The questions you want to hear a pukka biologist discuss 
are here: eugenics, for which he discounts vast millennial 
hopes; population versus subsistence; what England (includ- 
ing His Majesty’s Opposition) looks like to one who loves 
though with open eyes; the biology of town planning on 
which we lack data as to how to plan people’s homes, al- 
though we do know how they should be fed. He lists the 
recent conquests of science, and closes with certain sociologi- 
cal personalia: what materialists believe, Marxism and science, 
those duties of a citizen in his so-called “criminal state” 
which demand that in war we deny our international human- 
itarianism. 

Fellow scientists will judge Haldane by their criteria. We 
laymen must be grateful for being given the run of a biolo- 
gist’s mind as it explores the future. We are brought up to 
date, thrilled at the audacious explorations so wisely tempered 
by the known facts, and chastened by our ignorance. “The 
tempo of blood chemistry is beyond our time scale of per- 
ception as its organization in space is too small for our micro- 
scopes.” The race that can discover such things is not utterly 
contemptible, and justifies this promise: “Human culture 
will continue to advance.” 


DanieL CHAMIER, A NAME UNFAMILIAR TO US, BASES HIS GEN- 
eral ideas on close observation of the England of the past 
twenty years, a world unmade, to reveal what there is from 
which a world can be made. To a great charm of style and 
ironic good humor, he adds a kind of Socratic method of 
questioning everything, and comes out with a good deal of 
common sense hopefulness about the English people and 
democracy. They will escape “barbarism,” or the repressions 
of a totalitarian regime, yet not fall into “decadence,” the 
near-anarchy wherein the common good lacks power to con- 
trol the impulses of the people. 

We here can learn a good deal from his general ideas. He 
declares that the wireless in England is a revolutionary force 
for education of the plain people. It transforms the washer- 
women of Camberwell by vicarious experience of life. If 
the education is pretty thin, well, “Before we educate them 
all, we shall have them half-educated.” Again, the great 
change in England is the new hedonism. “The people of 
England want a good time and are beginning to get fie” Blas 
new tastes are for travel, better houses, nicer shops—with 
more ice cream. These new urges are changing the face of 
England and will mean better housing, food, health, if the 
old economy can meet the demands. One final word con- 
cerns the revival of religious feeling. Science is not enough, 
“There is a revolt toward what the haughty intellect calls 
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mysticism.” As you see, this gay book cuts deep. 

With war around him the Englishman still ponders the 
meaning of life. That takes courage. It also may be of pro- 
found usefulness: he may sense that he has to think harder, 
down to the rock ledges of reality, or go under; and that he 
must study every road, however strange, if he is to find the 
way out. To compare Haldane’s speculations with the sterile 
nihilism of the mind in total-states is to gain hope. In the 
United States we need to do more exploration of general 
ideas. We seem time-bound, with pretty small frames of 
reference. Mayhap off the deep end is where some of the 
pearls are hidden. 


Make the Language Binding 


THE COLLECTIVE LABOR AGREEMENT, by | Elias Lieberman, 

Harper. 233 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THE UPHEAVAL IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND RAPID EXTENSION 
of collective bargaining in recent years has brought thousands 
of amateurs into the complex field of union-management rela- 
tions. Drafting a labor contract is still a new experience to a 
majority of employers, and countless leaders of new unions, 
too, are inexperienced in negotiations. It is no secret that 
many successful union organizers fail miserably when the 
time arrives for them to sit down with employers and trans- 
late their demands into clear, concise language; and many 
new agreements are faulty because of the inability of the 
negotiators to phrase adequately the terms on which they 
agree. 

Mr. Lieberman’s book was written to help these novices. It 
should be a handy tool also for experienced negotiators, for 
it contains sample clauses from a wide variety of collective 
labor agreements, well classified and indexed. 


There are short introductory chapters dealing with histori-. 


cal background, legal status, and methods of negotiating 
labor agreements. These chapters are too elementary to con- 
tribute toward a better understanding of the problems with 
which they deal, but they are adequate in leading to the 
main subject matter of the book, the specimen clauses with 
notes on problems and legality. Mr. Lieberman is well quali- 
fied to compile this material. As counsel for the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and several other labor or- 
ganizations, he has participated in the drafting of many of 
the agreements about which he writes. 

The author does not advocate one clause or rule as superior 
to another. He merely states each problem and then demon- 
strates by samples how the parties to the agreements have 
provided mutually satisfactory ways of settling the problems. 
As a compendium of the compromises on the various matters 
covered in labor agreements, the book is convincing evidence 
that the country does not have one labor problem which can 
be solved by a panacea but that there are many labor prob- 
‘lems in each industry, and that similar problems in different 
industries require different handling. 


Washington, D. C. Frank M. KL eILer 


On the Baby Trail 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF LIFE, by Arnold Gesell, M.D. and 

others. Harper. 393 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
THIS VOLUME CARRIES A SUBTITLE, “A GuIDE To THE STUDY 
of Early Child Development.” The authors, all of them, are 
seasoned guides who know their way around in the geog- 
raphy of the first five years of life. Any casual tourist can 
hardly fail to catch a clear bird’s-eye view of the terrain and 
an appreciation of the organization of its contours and fea- 
tures. The first six chapters and the last two are products 
of the pen of Dr. Gesell, the remaining chapters are the 
work of six associate authors. 

Dr. Gesell long has been America’s outstanding authority 
on the topography of infancy and childhood. His early work 
on mapping the geography of this area of behavior has been 
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significant and important. For him, guiding the touris, 
through or around some of the densest thickets to vantagy), 
points where long vistas are suddenly revealed, is clearly | 
labor of love. The uninitiated tourist will be charmed by thy, 
gentle dramatics of his descriptions of the vistas. The in 
itiated perhaps will privately admire his skill-in avoiding’ 
some of the roughest crags and the more resistant under: 
brush. Advanced students in the party, notebooks in hand 
will be impressed by the competent summarizing remarks of 
the associate guides, who themselves have hewn out man‘ 
interesting trails in difficult parts of the terrain. al 
Occasionally the head guide slows his pace and indulges # 
pensive moment. Proper words seem to come falteringly’ 
Perhaps it’s the vistas, but neologisms do appear. Here are # 
few: The four-weeks child occasionally seems to be “staring 
at sound.” He has a “picking up capacity of the eyes.” Ae, 
sixteen weeks “legs and feet have a very subsidiary statu 
but there are anticipations of their future responsibilities.” 
“The twenty-eight-weeks-old infant croons and squeals. At 
sixteen weeks he cooed, at four weeks he mewed.” “It takes 
the infant twelve weeks to rise from a twenty-four-weeks leve™: 
of maturity to a thirty-six-weeks level.” The one-year-old | 
child “displays a dawning sense of aboveness and verticality.” 
“He knows where things are, were, go, and belong.” The 
two-year-old’s “sense of self was not as totalitarian as it was | 
at eighteen months.” But after each of these lapses a new 
vista appears and it’s all right, even with the old timer mak~ 
ing his fourth trip. | 
At the close of the tour, the group gathers cosily around a” 
blazing campfire to hear a discourse on how to become a 
guide, with a few remarks on growth with a capital letter, | 
and on the “philosophy” of the developmental examination 
needed by guides. As the embers die down, the old tourist, - 
who would have enjoyed an incisive discussion on the prin-— 
ciples of development itself, slips off into the shadows for a- 
quiet moment’s shop-talk with some of the other guides. — 
At any rate, as Abe Lincoln is supposed to have said: This _ 
is an excellent book for anyone who likes this kind of book. — 
Moreover, it is easily the best of this kind of book. 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station Orvis C. Irwin 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


Progressive Vision? 
THE NEW OUTLOOK IN BUSINESS, edited by Bronson Batchelor. 

Harper. 323 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Tuat AMERICAN INDUSTRY “STANDS AT ONE OF HISTORY'S GREAT 
epochal dividing points” between a capitalist and a collectivist — 
economy, and that industry’s place in the new social order 
will be fixed by the vision of its present leadership and their 
acceptance of greatly enlarged social responsibilities, is the 
theme expressed by the editor in his opening chapter. To 
show that a new social philosophy is emerging within Amer- 
ican business, the volume presents twenty individual contribu- 
tions designed as a composite picture of what men at the top 
are thinking. The subjects range over such matters as inter- 
dependence of industry and agriculture, tendencies in distri- 
bution, effect of population changes, problems of corporate 
control, trends in government control and taxation, relations 
with labor, security of employment and present day objectives 
of management. 

Most of the statements deserve the attention of business 
men and students of economics. But as a whole the book 
will succeed only mildly in stirring the reader not initially 
favorable to the theme. There is too judicious avoidance of 
anything which might reflect on the other fellow’s methods, 
product, or business, too close an esprit de corps to give vari- 
ety to the material. There is an underlying suggestion that 
some of these statements by company presidents have been 
carefully edited by their corporations’ publicity departments, 
and perhaps by the editor himself, author of a book on 
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‘Profitable Public Relations.” A forthright compendium un- 
er less artificial conditions would have given a truer picture 
han an attempt to have all the twenty portrayed as apostles 
f progressive vision, including even Robert L. Lund, the 
ell-remembered former president of the National Associa- 
ion of Manufacturers. There is also a reason for objecting to 
he catch title “The New Outlook in Business,” for where 
the authorities agree the outlook is not new and where they 
speak of different things, there is no common new outlook. 

HeErMaAN FELDMAN 
The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance 
Dartmouth College 


Half-Century Mark 


BARNARD COLLEGE—T3E First Firty Years, by Alice Duer Miller 
and Susan Myers. Forward by Nicholas M. Butler. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 194 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

“Tue First Firry Years” oF BaRNARD COLLEGE IS FROM 

many points of view an unusual book. Within its brief com- 

pass—less than two hundred pages—is given not only a clear 
but an intensely interesting sketch of the college, its origin, 
and the principal events of its half century of life. 

This brief history has several noteworthy characteristics. 
First, it gives the main features of the history without be- 
coming a mere catalogue of events. It is interesting from 
start to finish, as interesting as a well-written story, a book 
that one is unwilling to put down until the end. 

Second, it shows a fine balance. The academic progress of 
Barnard, its material advancement, the “college life” in the 
sense in which that expression is generally used, the empha- 
sis upon the things of the spirit that make for character, all 
have their place in the picture, with no one overemphasized 
to the exclusion of others. 

Third, the book is particularly happy in its reference to the 
personalities that have been responsible for the making of 
Barnard College as well as for her birth. They are living per- 
sons, not mere names in a catalogue. 

Fourth, Barnard’s contribution to the education of women 
in general, not only to those who go out from her own gates, 
and her responsibility for human progress, civic and world- 
wide, are clearly set forth. There could be no better statement 
of Barnard’s ideal than the closing words of the history of 
“The First Fifty Years”: 

“If her hopes are fulfilled, she sends forth her graduates 
with the ability to look upon contemporary life with a sort of 
illuminated sanity. Out of the combination of their intra- and 
extramural studies there has been built up the long range 
viewpoint, a long look backward upon the significances of 
the past, and a long look forward to a world where they 
shall contribute an integrity, a tolerance, and a spiritual ideal- 
ism, knowing that education is the release of man’s power to 
create, and of his will to use that power nobly.” 

" Westport-on-Lake Champlain, N.Y. Mary E. Woo.L.ey 


Washburne of Winnetka 


A LIVING PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, by Carleton Wash- 

burne. Day. 585 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
THIs Is A COMPREHENSIVE, THOROUGH BUT READABLE, DISCUS- 
sion on education by one of America’s most able and versatile 
school administrators. The reader will find here the best of 
contemporary theory concretely illustrated and pointed up by 
reference to the best of contemporary practice. The profes- 
sional educator will, of course, read the book because of 
Washburne’s contributions to educational. research in these 
past twenty years. He will want to know what all this re- 
search adds up to in the author’s mind and he will find his 
questions answered in full. But laymen also will read this 
book without the confusion of mind which books on educa- 
tion commonly engender by their smoke screens of pedagogi- 
cal jargon. Indeed, it is the layman and the none too well 
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seasoned teacher whom this book will help most; for it re- 
veals to them the genuine contributions of progressive edu- 
cation to educational practice, and ways in which these prac- 
tices can further the concern of progressive and conservative 
alike. for a child’s growth in intellectual power, in skill of 
performance, and in healthy social and emotional develop- 
ment. The illustrations which give point to the discussion 
throughout are drawn generously from Winnetka, IIl., thus 
comprising pretty much a case recital of Washburne’s own 
school system. 

The volume is encyclopedic in its range. Part I deals with 
the child as a person, with the essentials of physical, mental, 
and social development, and the instrumentalities employed 
toward these ends; Parts II and III, with the child as an in- 
dividual and as a means of social relationship. In these two 
sections the author deals thoroughly with theory and practice, 
and with the criticism of attempts in Winnetka to combine 
individual and group instruction, creative and adjustive edu- 
cation. In Part IV we have a long and occasionally rambling 
discussion of contemporary social issues in education. Part 
V, the concluding section of the book, is an original, an en- 
lightened and forward looking treatment of the nature and the 
problems of democratic school administration. 


Ethical Culture Schools V. T. THAYER 


Exciting Freedoms 


A NEW DESIGN FOR WOMEN’S EDUCATION, by Constance War- 

ren. Stokes. 277 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
A BOOK ABOUT A WOMAN’S COLLEGE OUGHT TO BE A SAFE 
choice for a little bedtime reading. At least that’s what I 
thought, having no way of knowing that President Warren’s 
account of education at Sarah Lawrence College would shock 
me awake with the tingling sense of adventure and discovery 
not commonly associated with the subject. Here is an ex- 
citing story of an attempt at individualized education at the 
college level. 

The attempt to break away from subject matter to be 
learned to the much more complex development of the in- 
dividual student is the characteristic of two women’s col- 
leges, Sarah Lawrence and Bennington, both new and experi- 
mental colleges. The spirit of progressive education has gone 
into these two schools, and men’s colleges as well as older 
colleges for women must watch very carefully the results 
from this vitalizing approach. 

By and large, college life in this country has become a 
commonplace, something expected rather than striven for, 
something that may be useful and diverting and will at any 
rate keep the young people busy for four years. But now, 
with hard times threatening our colleges and universities, we 
may look forward to a decline in the number of students 
who can afford to go to college, perhaps to an increase in the 
cost of a college education, and to a searching re-evaluation 
of the purposes and products of the colleges. One legitimate 
purpose might be scholarship; another might be the enrich- 
ment of living; many of our schools fail to achieve either. 

Miss Warren makes it clear that in her ten years at Sarah 
Lawrence College her approach has been the individual one 
of personal development: “to enable the student to develop 
these innate powers to their utmost and grow into a mature 
individual, emotionally and intellectually capable of coming 
to terms with whatever life may have in store for her.” With 
such an approach, a curriculum must be developed sufficiently 
flexible to meet individual needs. A greatly increased amount 
of personal guidance is called for, based on modern psychol- 
ogy, and in a women’s college there will be an inevitable 
feminine overtone, growing out of the natural interests of 
adolescents on the brink of maturity. 

One of the exciting freedoms in this new kind of instruc- 
tion is that between fields of knowledge. Artificial barriers 
between fields of learning have gone to such a point in many 
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colleges as almost to prevent the development of genuinely 
educated persons. The number of degrees given each year 
to students who can neither speak nor write the English 
language with tolerable skill is an obvious illustration of this. 

Beginning with the student, the student’s needs and inter- 
ests, it is possible to break down many of these barriers; the 
student actively interested in a project will be compelled to 
move across boundaries and to draw on various tool sub- 
jects, as well as various fields of knowledge. How this is 
done at one college, how the faculty becomes more and more 
closely acquainted with the problems and needs of the stu- 
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i 
dents, and how the students develop a zest for learning 
drives them far harder than rules and examinations © 
could, is a stimulating story. 

President Warren writes with wit and wisdom of © 
many aspects of such a college. She presents a fascinath 
record of one student’s development, illustrating how * 
college works. Her book makes learning, rather than colle: 
life, sound like a lot of fun, and in this new design resto) 
education to its ancient position of a privilege and a hi 
adventure. 


New York 


Lorne PRUET) 
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WERE THEY PIONEERS OR PROPAGANDISTS? 


(Continued from page 350) 


come or, in the case of contributions by corporations, to 
5 percent. 

Indirectly, of course, it helps an agency that contributions 
to it are exempt. Certain it is, it puts those which are dis- 
criminated against at a tragic and sometimes fatal disad- 
vantage. But this benefit to the agencies is a secondary and 
perhaps, at the outset, an unintended result. The direct 
favor is to the taxpayer. His sacrifice is measured not by his 
gift but by the difference between the amount of his gift and 
what he would have had to pay in additional income tax 
if he had not made it—or had given it to an agency or in- 
stitution for which he could not claim exemption. 


VII 


To TURN, NOW, TO STEPS THAT MIGHT BE TAKEN TO REMEDY 
the situation so that social work and progress may not be 
caught in this impasse, we come first to a simple solution: 
the Revenue Act might be amended by striking out the pro- 
vision about influencing legislation. If this is more than can 
be expected at one stroke, a start might be made by a change 
in the final clause of the paragraph from Section 23 which 
has been quoted and a corresponding change in Section 101 
where identical language is used relating to the direct ex- 
emption of charitable and other corporations themselves— 
as distinct from their contributors. 

In these clauses it is stipulated that exemption is limited to 
agencies “no substantial part of the activities of which is 
carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting to influ- 
ence legislation.” In order to bring the law into harmony 
with our long established practices, with common sense 
and with what we may assume to have been the intention 
_ of the lawmakers, these clauses might be changed to read: 
“no part of the activities of which is carrying on propaganda 
or otherwise attempting to influence legislation unless for 
the purposes for which it was established and incorporated.” 

Such an amendment would clarify the intent of the law 
and would be of no service to racketeering political clubs, 
or false front organizations of any kind. If they do not qual- 
ify as organized exclusively for charitable, religious, or edu- 
cational purposes and are barred from any exemption now, 
they would still be barred. 

On the other hand, such an amendment would properly 
encourage propaganda, or other attempts to influence legisla- 
tion, if in line with a program for which a responsible 
agency has been established and incorporated. It would 
put at a relative disadvantage in this respect those agencies 
which lobby or carry on propaganda outside their legitimate 
fields. This would seem to be in line with relevant decisions 
of the federal courts which make a distinction between propa- 
ganda incidental to the objects of the organization and 
propaganda in general. Surely if a cruelty society, or a 
birth control league, represents a legitimate kind of organized 
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social work so as to warrant incorporation under the lav: 
then surely there should be no objection to their attemptirs 
to influence legislation when that is the appropriate way « 
accomplishing the very purposes for which they were esta! 
lished.. 

Hence our inquiry: Were those who labored to abolis 
sweatshops, child labor, and indecent tenements, after a 
only “propagandists”? Is there something reprehensible, ant: 
social, worthy of being penalized, in the attempt to secur 
the enactment of a sweatshop law, a child labor law, a hous 
ing law? We do not believe that Congress or the state legis 
lature, the President or governors, so intend. We do no 
believe that executives, commissioners, inspectors of the In 
ternal Revenue Bureau relish having to deny tax exemptioi 
to any organized group working for the public welfare. 


VIII 


EvIDENCE THAT IT IS NOT THE INTENTION OF CONGRESS T¢ 
penalize all attempts to influence legislation may be seen ir 
the fact that Section 101 provides for the exemption from 
taxation of numerous organizations as such without thi: 
qualification—distinct from contributions to them. There are 
enumerated nineteen classes, including civic leagues. “not 
organized for profit but operated exclusively for the promo- 
tion of the social welfare.” Labor organizations and Cham. 
bers of Commerce are also specified. Of all these, it is only 
the religious, charitable, educational, and so on that are ex- 
pressly debarred from influencing legislation if they wish to 
have tax exemption. 

It is said by some that the added clauses discriminating 
against corporations, a “substantial part of whose activities” 
are legislative, were aimed at political clubs which, like Tam. 
many Hall, start out with a benevolent program. Another 
theory is that they were really intended to “get” the Anti- 
Saloon League. More plausible than either explanation is 
the suggestion that they merely reflect an understandable re- 
sentment in legislative bodies against organized pressure 
from whatever source. Whatever the explanation, the oper- 
ation of these clauses is unfair and unfortunate. 

If, as we certainly believe, pioneers who have influenced 
legislation in the direction of social well-being are propa- 
gandists only in a sense which is a badge of honor, then we 
should cease to use the taxing power to discourage similar 
pioneering. This is the result of the present practices. Agen- 
cies are forced to change their charters and to abandon the 
most obvious and appropriate ways of accomplishing their 
original purposes, or else find themselves at a disadvantage in 
securing support. 

If any charitable or religious or educational institution is 
so farsighted and efficient as to initiate or support a moye- 
ment which through legislation lowers the deathrate, im- 
proves the diet, creates more decent and sanitary homes, this 
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should not be a matter for concealment or apology but for 
rejoicing. It should strengthen the appeal of any such agency 
for support, whether from individuals or from foundations. 
There should be no occasion for a stampede to amend 
charters by striking out provisions about legislation. No 


Community Chest or foundation should have to fear that 
its own tax exemption will be endangered by a gift to an 
agency which watches legislation with a view to supporting 
good proposals and opposing bad proposals. This is the 
fundamental question. 


Eleven Comments on “Pioneers or Propagandists?” 


i. paradoxical .. . 


IN HIs ADVOCACY OF THE REMOVAL OF THE OBSTACLE EXISTING 
in the income tax law to the effective functioning of social 
welfare organizations, Edward T. Devine evinces the same 
spirit which dominated the pioneers of social work. Fear- 
lessly he attacks the limitations placed by that law upon the 
activities of charitable, educational, religious, and other or- 
ganizations of like character. 

He convincingly demonstrates the illogical position of the 
law which, on the one hand, grants a tax exemption to the 
specified organizations because of the unselfish nature of 
their objectives; and on the other hand, promptly revokes 
that exemption because a substantial part of their activities 
consist of carrying on propaganda or otherwise attempting to 
influence legislation designed solely to achieve those same 
objectives. Propaganda or other attempts to influence such 
legislation, whether much or little, does not make the ob- 
jectives of such organizations less necessary or desirable, nor 
does such activity make the purposes of a charitable organi- 
zation, for example, less “exclusively” charitable. The statute, 
however, places a quantitative limitation upon propaganda 
activities. This procedure has no merit or justification. No 
standard is or can be set up by which the limitation may be 
_ measured, and no one can predetermine how far an organi- 
zation may go or when to stop. The fear of losing its ex- 
empt status subordinates the legitimate propaganda and 
legislative activities to the need for financial support. The 
effect is to make it more difficult to achieve the fundamental 
purposes for which the organization was created, which are 
the very bases of the exemption. It is paradoxical. 

To ban or limit the activities of such organizations is to 
eliminate the support of those best qualified to render judg- 
ment upon proposed social legislation, and is unintelligent. 
Thus, support for desirable legislation is endangered because 
of the fear of losing the exemption. This is senseless. The 
better and more logical approach is to say, as Dr. Devine 
advocates, that all propaganda and all attempts to influence 
legislation is acceptable, providing only it directly pertains 
to the purposes for which the organization was created. 

The remedy lies in inserting language in the statute which 
leaves no doubt that such organizations are free to appeal 
for legislative assistance without endangering their status. 


Member of the New York Bar Abraham N. Davis 


... milestones . . . through legislative enactment 


EFFORTS FOR IMPROVING LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS TO- 
day are distinguished from nineteenth century charity by 
their emphasis upon determining and removing the basic 
causes of social difficulties. But prevention on a large scale 
usually requires governmental participation. Practically all 
the milestones which mark the progress of social work have 
been reached through legislative enactment. Mothers’ pen- 
sions (forerunner of Aid to Dependent Children), work- 
men’s compensation, the establishment of juvenile courts, 
expansion of facilities for the prevention and treatment of 
disease, the reduction of child labor, the development of the 
public school system, establishment of low cost housing 
projects, public relief—none would have been possible un- 
less organizations interested in these fields of social welfare 
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had tackled the job of arousing public opinion and promoting 
legislation. So interwoven is social welfare with govern- 
mental activity that no social agency today, if it really does 
its job, can refrain from participation in legislative matters 
affecting its special field. 

Dr. Devine has rendered a valuable service in setting forth 
the dilemma that confronts social agencies in this respect. 
Under the present federal income tax law, organizations 
openly initiating, promoting, or opposing legislation in their 
field of interest, though acting on the basis of facts on which 
they have expert knowledge, are penalized for this action. 
Perhaps even more serious than the financial difficulty im- 
posed upon organizations which continue their legislative 
activities and find contributions to their work non-deductible, 
is the indirect effect upon other organizations which, afraid 
of losing their tax exempt status, put the soft pedal on or 
refrain from basic legislative work. 

The time has come for Congress squarely to face the issue. 
Does it really wish to penalize and discourage prevention as 
contrasted to picking up and patching up the wreckage re- 
sulting from lack of sound legislation? 

Courtenay Dinwiddie 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


. . . in favor of lifting the ban. . . 


OsviousLy CoNGRESSs, IN ENGRAFTING UPON THE LEGISLATION 
affecting exemptions of corporations and deductible contribu- 
tions, had some idea that there might be a lessening of the 
activities of pressure groups as a result. Our national legis- 
lators have been becoming increasingly wary of the operations 
of public relations counsel whose technique is to conceal a 
direct propagandistic effort behind the mask of an organiza- 
tion apparently charitable, scientific, literary, and possibly 
religious in its avowed purposes. Congress ignored the fact 
that the man who knows that such an organization has a 
propaganda thrust will probably contribute if he is interested, 
regardless of the factor of deductibility. The contributor who 
is deceived by the disguise should not be penalized for his 
ignorance. Doubtless any Congressman will admit that 
whatever laudable purposes may have dictated the insertion 
in the statute of the limitation, his own mail and visits from 
paid lobbyists are sufficient evidence of the failure to realize 
the congressional objective. 

Mr. Devine has made a telling point in favor of lifting the 
ban where the purpose is to influence and affect legislation 
which is directly integrated and related to the objects of the 
organization. I have had two very strong cases in point 
recently presented to me. One of them is mentioned in Mr. 
Devine’s article—namely, the necessity for eliminating a 
provision in the certificate of incorporation of the Tax Policy 
League in order to secure exemption. The provision was a 
dead letter, anyhow. The other was the case of the New 
York Adult Education Council, Inc., which organization in- 
hibited itself, because of the statute, from going on record 
in any way in favor of municipal appropriations for adult 
education. As an officer of both these organizations, I have 
had a direct concern with these situations. 

If the tax laws would put out of business some of our 
dangerous pressure groups unless they appeared in true 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


PRODUCTIVITY, WAGES, AND NATIONAL INCOME 
By Spurgeon Bell 


The fundamental issues involved in technological and economic progress are 
presented in this volume. It shows how the gains from increasing productivity 
are distributed among the groups participating in production and the consuming 
public; and the effects of the existing distribution upon employment and the | 
national income. 344 pages. $3.00 | 


LABOR RELATIONS IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
By William H. McPherson | 


Gives a clear picture of the development and present status of collective i 
bargaining in the automobile industry. Strikes, boycotts, hours and wage rates i 
are discussed in detail. 169 pages. $1.50 


FEDERAL REGULATORY ACTION AND CONTROL 
By F. F. Blachly and M. E. Oatman 


An up-to-date description of the legal and administrative system through 
which the economic and social policies of Congress are carried out, with criti- 
cisms and evaluations of changes that are being advocated today. 


356 pages. $3.00 
Published by 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION @ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


character, I would say that possibly we might be willing to devotes a substantial part of its activities to influence legisla~ 


sacrifice some good in order to eradicate much more potent tion. 
evil. But nothing like this has been or will be accomplished, I believe that the major purposes of many such organiza- 
and therefore I am glad to subscribe to the purpose and con- tions can frequently best be served by efforts to secure legis- 
clusions as they have been set out in the draft of Mr. De- lation that will accomplish their legitimate objectives. An 
vine’s excellent article. association may want, for sound reasons, to secure amend- 
Member of the New York Bar Mark Eisner ments to existing legislation so as to make it more workable,, 
or to cooperate actively with the endeavors of governmental 
. . . do away with the anomaly and injustice . . . agencies to improve their machinery. As Dr. Devine points 


out, these activities are natural and inevitable for such highly 
useful organizations as the Consumers League or a citizens 
housing association. Propaganda of this kind is by no means 
against public policy. 

Legitimate agencies should not be hampered in their ac- 
tivities by a rider in the income tax law, or discouraged from 
useful propaganda because Congress suffers at times from 
tactics of selfish lobbyists and occasionally resents organized 
pressure, even from public-spirited agencies actuated by the 
highest motives. The income tax law should be amended in 
the way that Dr. Devine points out. Stanley M. Isaacs 
Borough President of Manhattan, New York City 


I AGREE sO HEARTILY wiTH Dr. Devine’s ARTICLE AND WITH 
the position which he takes that I can hardly add any com- 
ment. It is manifestly unfair that organizations which are 
working purely for the public welfare and the benefit of 
human beings should be refused the benefit of tax exemp- 
. tions merely because they seek to secure legislation which is 
necessary to the accomplishment of their good purposes. 
This is all the more true because other organizations which 
are getting the benefit of exemption on contributions are 
constantly making efforts to secure passage of beneficial 
laws. I hope very much that Dr. Devine’s article will lead 
to some action that will do away with the anomaly and in- 
justice of the present federal law. . . . but will it benefit reform? 


ay 7 j ohn M. Glenn 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City J I RELUCTANTLY DISSENT FROM THE view Mr. Devine* Ex- 


presses, but I am compelled to do so by the following two 
reasons: 


. no justification for congressional control of activities 


Dr. DerviNE HAS WRITTEN AN IMPORTANT AND STIMULATING 1—No deduction for any religious, educational, or charit- 
article. Congress decided—and I believe quite properly—to able purpose should be allowed in the operation of income 
exempt from the income tax law (within a 15 percent limit) tax payments. 

contributions to corporations organized exclusively for re- 2—Even if allowed, it is impossible to discriminate an edu- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational pur- cational purpose from a political one, which Mr. Devine 
poses. This, however, gives Congress no real justification for proposes to do. 

any control of the activities of the organizations which qual- The first point is so deeply rooted in income tax philosophy 
ify for this exemption. Attempted control is evidenced by Te ee eee ee eee 
the subsequent denial of the exemption if the corporation ativibutes ol ie =e! 
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chat a discussion here would be out of place. Suffice it to 
say that the present rule is a government subsidy to private, 
-eligious, educational, and charitable enterprises. These enter- 
arises may be worthy; but if so, they should be the direct 
recipients of government aid rather than the indirect recipi- 
2nts of government favor which may not operate equally. 

On the secozd point, the Devine proposal seems to me 
myopic and illusory. Mr. Devine proposes that contribvtions 
to educational organizations be deductible even though part 
of the education be directed toward plain political propa- 
ganda. This is a devastating theory. If the work of the 
housing reformers is educational in favor of better housing, 
so also is the work of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers against public housing. If the work of the public 
power ownership committees is educational, then the work 
of the Edison Electric Institute is likewise educational. There 
is no line that can be drawn between these organizations 
either by method of operation or by intended effect. The 
Edison Electric Institute and its predecessors are probably 
more educational in theory than their opponents, because 
they have been directly interested in subverting contents of 
textbooks. . . . Recently the TVA faced an election at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. as to the acceptance of TVA power. On the 
merits, I believe, all reformers will agree that the TVA should 
have won the election. They were defeated, however, and 
they ascribe their defeat largely to the “educational” activi- 
ties of the Edison Electric Institute. Should such expenditure 
of money be deductible for income tax purposes? 


We cannot say that contributions to one side of an issue . 


must be tax exempt and contributions to the other side 
cannot be. It is social infantilism to say that because it 1s 
commendable to urge the passage of social legislation, the 
government should subsidize propaganda for such legislation. 
It is also a negation of the democratic process to say this. 
As I see it, our well-intentioned but misguided colleagues 


in reform seek to establish a hierarchy of wealth and special 
privilege by an amendment of the tax law to consolidate 
mighty reactionary propaganda machines. It is monstrous 
to suspect that such an amendment would benefit reform. 
The dribbling funds of the public housing committees 
wouldn’t buy postage stamps for the real estate committees 
against public housing if this provision of the income tax 
law should be repealed. We reformers must remember that 
while we are righteous, we are poor, and the pittances we 
contribute are nothing to the sums available to the Hills, the 
Girdlers, the Fords, and others. More than that, they con- 
tribute from the highest brackets of the income tax, and so 
their contributions of $100,000 to the forces of darkness, if 
deductible, might cost them less in actual cash than a con- 
tribution of $25,000 from our funds. 

Firmly as I believe that the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion is non-controversial, I should resent tax exemption for 
my contribution to it, realizing that Boss Hague might con- 
tribute one hundred times as much to the Association for 
the Propagation of Political Patronage (if there is one) and 
get a similar exemption for his donation. Paul J. Kern 
President, Civil Service Commission, New York City 


. amendment and its dangers . 


THE CLAUSE IN THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PERMITTING A 
taxpayer to deduct from his taxable net income gifts up to 
15 percent of it to good causes organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes is a form of exempting the taxpayer from 
part of his taxes. This clause restricts the gifts to agencies, 
no substantial part of whose activities is carrying on propa- 
ganda, or otherwise attempting to influence legislation. The 
clause exempting these agencies from paying taxes on their 
own income is similarly restricted. The code, along with busi- 


The plan with its application to your needs is explained 
in “A Gift That Lives”. This booklet will be mailed to 
you at once if you will send your name and address. 


Gy ASSURED 2x2 REGULAR 
Yncome ts such a Blessing 


Oecd: of persons are receiving their checks 
regularly at stated intervals because they are hold- 
ers of Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society. This REGULAR INCOME brings comfort 
and freedom from worry about the future. 

The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has 
a two-fold advantage. First:—It provides a steady 
income for protection in old age. For over 90 
years, Annuity Agreements checks have never 
failed in spite of uncertain and disturbing world 
conditions. Second:—You enjoy the permanent 
satisfaction of knowing that you are helping in 
the ever more significant work of making the Bible 
available throughout the world. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


American Bible Society, 
an Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


INCOME 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your booklet SG-3 entitled “A Gift That 
Lives”. 


ASSURED 
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ness leagues, Chambers of Commerce, real estate boards, and 
various other agencies, also exempts civic leagues or organi- 
zations not organized for profit but operated exclusively for 
the promotion of social welfare, from paying taxes on their 
own income. These are exempt from taxes on their own 
income even though a substantial part of their activities is 
carrying on propaganda or otherwise attempting to influence 
legislation. 

Thus, the code restricts the religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, and educational agencies more than it does the civic 
and welfare agencies. A good many wise people believe that 
exempting from taxes is, generally speaking, a poor way to 
accomplish good ends. The tendency perhaps is away from 
exempting rather than toward it. If, however, we are going 
to continue exempting from income taxes in order to help 
good causes, the restrictive part of the clause exempting the 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational agen- 
cies from taxes on their own income ought to be taken out, 
so that those agencies are not more restricted than the others 
that are exempt. 

There would then remain the problem whether to try to 
amend the clause permitting taxpayers to deduct gifts to 
good causes so that they might deduct also gifts to civic 
leagues and other agencies for social welfare whose own in- 
come already is exempt. This might result in exempting 
gifts to agencies with which some of us did not sympathize 
or that in good faith were opposing causes that some of us 
would like to see succeed. It would be difficult to draw 
paragraphs for the code, or to state grounds for deciding 
under the code, that would exempt gifts to exactly the 
causes one liked and would tax gifts to exactly those one did 
not like. 

A danger in the effort to amend is that the practical re- 
sult in the end may be to widen restrictive clauses rather 
than those that exempt. 


Member of the New York Bar Nicholas Kelley 


. . . contrary to sound public policy . . . 


Tue U. S. InrernaL RevENUE ACT CONTAINS A CLAUSE 
which modifies the exemption from taxation on their con- 
tributions previously enjoyed by contributors to philanthropic 
and welfare organizations. By this change, contributions to 
such organizations become subject to tax when a substantial 
part of the work of the recipient organization is the promo- 
tion of legislation. Laudable as the purpose of this clause in 
the Revenue Act may be, it is having an effect that would 
appear to be contrary to sound public policy. It not only 
heavily penalizes legitimate welfare organizations engaged in 
desirable efforts for the good of children and other citizens; 
it also has a strongly deterrent effect upon other groups 
‘carrying on ameliorative work, discouraging them from 
working for laws designed to prevent the very conditions 
which they are trying to relieve. James E. Murray 


U. S. Senator from Montana, Washington, D. C. 


let propaganda go on . . . without aid by the states 


eee 


Dr. Devine RECOMMENDS THAT THE FeperaL Revenue AcT 
should be amended by striking out the provision which for- 
bids the deduction from taxable income of gifts to societies 
which seek to influence legislation. Sometimes it is difficult 
to determine whether or not a society seeks to influence leg- 
islation within the meaning of the law. The nature of the 
charter helps to decide. 

A good many people seem to think there is something 
wrong about propaganda. Dr. Devine does not, and neither 
do I. Most people do not object to propaganda for what 
they believe is right. They would like to deny the right to 
the other fellow whose propaganda is wicked. 

I have been a propagandist all my life and believe in it 
heartily. I think the state should not subsidize political 


propaganda. With our excessive tax rates on incomes, per- 
mission to deduct from taxable income gifts to societies seek- 
ing to influence legislation is to give a false foundation to 
such efforts. 

The exemption from taxation of real estate used for edu- 
cational or charitable purposes is a direct aid to the societies 
engaged in such work and relieves the state of expense. Such 
societies need to hold real estate. Propaganda societies usually 
need no real estate for use in their work, which can be car- 
ried on from hired offices. The privilege of deducting from 
taxable income gifts to such societies inures to the benefit 
of the giver and not directly to the benefit of the society. 


Let propaganda go on for causes good and bad without — 


aid by the state. 
New York City 


. . . complete and convincing . . . 


Dr. Devinr’s FACTS ARE RIGHT IN REGARD TO THE LEAGUE FOR 
Industrial Democracy. His case concerning the injustice of 
the discrimination to which he points is complete and con- 
vincing. I confess I am not just sure how the law should 
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be re-worded to eliminate these unjust discriminations and _ 


yet prevent the encouragement of a whole raft of pressure 4 


organizations which, by no stretch of the imagination, should 
count as charitable or educational enterprises. I am inclined 


to think, however, that Dr. Devine has suggested possibilities is 


of the successful performance of this task in his article. 


Chairman, Board of Directors Norman Thomas 


League for Industrial Democracy, New York City 


. . . such an assumption turns back the clock . . . 


Dr. Devinr’s TIMELY ARTICLE, IN THE SPIRIT OF PIONEERING 
social work at its best, turns my thoughts back thirty-five 
years to the first project assigned me by the College Settle- 
ment in New York. As a fellow of the College Settlements 
Association, I was to make a study of working hours of 
girls in factories in New York. The settlement hoped to 
arouse public opinion to secure better enforcement of New 
York’s law prohibiting night work and limiting factory 
hours to sixty in a week.: Practically all the settlements in 
New York participated and, through the leaders of their 
girls’ clubs, reports were secured regarding the hours of 
labor of the factory workers among them. The National 
Consumers League and Mrs. Florence Kelley cooperated. 
We did not wait for the publication of the final report, which, 
by the way, appeared in Charities and the Commons, but 
sent complaints of violations to the Department of Labor 
as rapidly as they accumulated. On the mind of a young 
social worker the impression was made that it was a primary 
task of social work and social research to arouse and educate 
public opinion in support of labor legislation and its en- 
forcement. 

Today, if all the implications of the Internal Revenue Act 
were accepted, the support of labor legislation by social work- 
ers would definitely place their organizations outside the 
scope of agencies concerned with social welfare. Labor laws, 
despite their obviously close relation to social welfare, would 
have to be left to a tug of war between conflicting interests, 
organized labor against organized capital. Such an assump- 
tion turns back the clock of time before the 1840’s in Eng- 
land, when socially minded citizens were called upon to 
support legislation against child labor and long hours of 
work for women in textile factories. If agencies concerned 
with the social welfare may not appropriately arouse and 
educate public opinion to improve conditions of labor, the 
most notable chapters in social reform, both in England and 
the United States, would have to be removed from the his- 
tory of social work. Mary Van Kleeck 


Director, Department of Industrial Studies 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 
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TVA AND DECENTRALIZATION 
(Continued from page 337) 


cerning the malaria mosquito and the design of public recrea- 
tion facilities; they have advanced the science of mapping and 


Two Essentials of Decentralization 


OUR EXPERIENCE INDICATES THAT THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER- 
istics of a decentralized administration are two: 


First: A decentralized administration is one in which the 
greatest possible number of decisions is made in the field, 
not at a remote headquarters. An overcentralized administra- 
ton, in public or private business, is always characterized by 
the fact that its field officers tend to become messengers and 
errand boys. Administration can never be decentralized that 
way. In a decentralized administration, field officers are se- 
lected, trained, and supervised with a view to increasing 
their capacity to decide questions on the ground. 


Second: A decentralized federal administration must have as 
its objective the development of the widest possible partici- 
pation of the people themselves. To this end it must utilize 
the services of state and local agencies, supplementing and 
stmulating, not duplicating, their staff or equipment. The 
federal government must give leadership, but its job should 
be to encourage the cooperation of every manner of local 
agency in establishing basic national standards. It cannot 
be content with compliance with those standards. 


Learning how to decentralize the administration of cen- 
tralized authority cannot be achieved by abstract thinking. 
Experimentation is required. Methods must be tried out, im- 
proved here, abandoned there. I should like to describe in 
some detail a few of the methods now in use in the TVA’s 
program. Consider, as the first instance, the decentralization 
of what is generally accounted a business operation—the TVA 
power system whereby electricity is supplied to an area al- 
most as large as England. 


Decentralizing a Power System 


THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COM- 
pany, the business of providing electricity has developed into 
one of the most highly centralized industries in the United 
States. The Commonwealth and Southern Corporation, for 
example, controls in detail the fortunes of a vast empire ex- 
tending over ten states. The management of the entire sys- 
tem is highly centralized. Questions affecting the daily lives 
of hundreds of thousands of people, and even many of the 
everyday problems of operation, are determined not by the 
state or local managers, but in the New York headquarters 
of the holding company. 

I am convinced that a decentralized power administration 
can be achieved without sacrificing the progress of the past 
two decades, and with distinct social gains. We are trying it 
out in TVA. We have centralized the management of the 
only activities in connection with electricity supply which 
are common to a large integrated area and must be carried 
on by a single agency—generation and transmission. In the 
TVA system, these responsibilities are carried on under the 
control of the Authority itself. Obviously, this degree of 
centralization produces certain economies and assures se- 
curity and efficiency in power supply which cannot be ef- 
fected in any other way. But we have decentralized the 


(Continued on page 365) 


and neither would you 
if you had ten children 


Ten—and another one coming! Big meals to get—endless housework 
to do. All Mrs. Galozos sees in more cleanliness is more work. And 
she’s work-weary as it is. 

A sensible plan in trying to overcome her indifference—and make 
Mrs. Galozos more eager to adopt better living conditions—is to 
lighten her daily drudgery. As far as washing and cleaning go, 
Fels-Naptha is a step in that direction. p 

For Fels-Naptha will bring Mrs. Galozos extra help. Unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, they 
loosen stubborn grime—more easily, more quickly. They get things 
clean without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


No actual person is named or delineated herein. 


SEX ADJUSTMENTS 
OF YOUNG MEN 


by Lester A. Kirkendall 


Foreword by Percival M. Symonds of Columbia University 


In this sound, sensible and enlightening guide to sex 
adjustment for the youth from 14 to 25, the author, an 
experienced counsellor of young men, presents a uni- 
que understanding of the young man’s problems. 
Numerous case histories illustrate these problems as 
they arise before marriage and give the reader the 
benefit of the experience of others his own age. $2.00 


HARPER 


IN TOWN.” 
—Benchley, New Yorker 


NEW PINS AND NEEDLES 


America’s Hit Musical Revue at Movie Prices 


“THE MOST ADULT REVUE 


WINDSOR THEATRE 
48th St. E. of Broadway 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 
Evenings at 8:40 


BR. 9-3824 


40c, 75c, $1.00 
55c, $1.00, $1.65 


DON’T LET EUROPE’S BLACKOUT 


darken your vacation days. There is 
still AMERICA to see, and for those 
readers of Survey Graphic who are 
planning for quiet, leisurely summer 
weeks and week-ends, there are allur- 
ing advertisements of RESORTS on 
page 364 of this issue. 
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RESORTS 


ADIRONDACKS 


“For those who want 
{ to get away from the 


LOOGE usual in vacations” 


A Camp for Adults 
THe $21 Weekly 


ADIRONDACKS 
Warrensburg ECHO LAKE LODGE 
ee WARRENSBURG, N, Y. 


Special June Rate 


Booklet G on request 


CONNECTICUT 


A friendly home for a perfect 
and yet inexpensive week-end 


or long vacation. Swimming 


and Tennis on premises. 60 
FARMS acres of private woodland. 
No large crowds. Excellent 


; food. Progressive atmosphere. 
heiatietyh ot Only 65 miles from Times 
bam Square. Free booklet. 

Sherman, 


Conn. Tel.: New Milford 756-J-3 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fireplaces, 
running water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele — and believe it or not 
—room and board $18-$20 a week. May 1 to Oct. 1. 
For circulars and further information write to: 


CAPT. and MRS, THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


SIMPLE COMFORT AND EXCELLENT FOOD 


at THE FIRS, SUNSET, MAINE. Wonderful 
Scenery. Varied Recreation. Select Clientele, Easily 
Accessable, Unexploited Deer Isle, Center of Penob- 
scot Bay Resort Region. $20.-$25. Weekly Amer- 
ican Plan. Central Inn, Cottages and Cabins. 
Booklet. Address until June 12th, 


J. E, KNOWLTON 
6 Hawthorne Place, Montclair, N. J. 


Modern con- 
Fresh fish, lob- 
berries. Pleasant 


Restful home at water’s edge. 
Excellent table. 
elams, 


veniences, 
sters, vegetables, 
walks and drives. Fishing, boating, bathing. 


Free row-boat. Rates $18. 


E. F. ROBERTS, Vinal Haven, Maine 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(7 hours 


WOODBOUND INN from N.Y.) 


Rest, recreation and congenial social life 
on Lake Contoocook, featuring own sandy 
beach, tennis, canoeing, Woodbound Sum- 
mer Theatre and weekly cook-outs, Sunday 
buffet trails—Riding, 
golf ) mattresses— 
clientele — Vegetable garden — 


suppers—W ooded 
nearby—Innerspring 
selected 
home cooked pastry— Rates $21 to $33. 
For Illustrated Booklet Write 
Edward C. Brummer, Owner-Mgr. Box S. 


EAST JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VERMONT 


GARDEN ISLAND 


ADULT CAMP LAKE, CHAMPLAIN 


CHARLOTTE, VT. 


8 hours from N. Y, City. Select clientele. Com- 
fortable equipment. Boating, excellent fishing, rid- 
ing, tennis, golf. Rate $20.00 a week—$4.00 a day. 
Season rate and complete information write Mr. or 
Mrs. Herbert |. Lorenz, P ox 424, Benning- 
ton, Vt. Affiliated with Camp Woodland (for girls), 
Londonderry, Vt., and Kamp Kaaterskill (for 
boys), Pownal, Vt. 
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TRAWELERS NOTE BOOK 


Tuer Present TRrAvEL TreEnp is definitely 
to the West, the Southwest, which in- 
cludes Mexico, to Canada and on up to 
Alaska. The American Express has 
scheduled sixty-eight special train trips 
and tours for the summer months to in- 
clude the West, Mexico, California, Can- 
ada, and the National Parks. These trips 
will range from fourteen to twenty-six 
days and will be planned to suit various 
income levels. The Banner Tours, which 
range from ten to fourteen days and visit 
Mexico, the West, Yellowstone Park, and 
Canada, are priced on an all-inclusive 
economy basis. The Grand Tours are 
somewhat longer and are priced a little 
higher, while the Gilt Edge Tours aver- 
age twenty-six days and are the last word 
in luxury travel. 


Dude Ranches are a big drawing card 
this year. Eastern versions of the west- 
ern ranches are springing up around our 
seaboard cities. Dude ranches are gen- 
uinely American, they have no counter- 
part in any other part of the world. 


Windjammers and Steamboats offer 
unusual vacations. Windjammers sail out 
of Camden, Maine, with a promise of 
“two weeks before the mast,” and twenty 
day steamboat cruises from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans are reviving the romantic 
“Life on the Mississippi” as recorded by 
Mark Twain. 


Three-Tier Sleepers—The Chicago and 
Northwestern, Union Pacific, and South- 
ern Pacific jointly will soon place in op- 
eration another streamliner, a nine-car 
all-pullman train between Chicago and 
San Francisco. The Pullman Company 
is now experimenting with a new type 
of coach-sleeper to promote economy 
travel. Each car will accommodate forty- 
five passengers, instead of thirty-two, and 
they will sleep three in a tier. Three-tier 
sleepers have been successfully used in 
Russia for long journeys. 


Cooperatives in Mexico 


THE sECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
Collective-Cooperative Farming will be 
held in the Laguna Region: Torreon, 
Coahuela, Mexico, July 4-7, 1940. 

In the Laguna region, 150,000 peasants 
are working out their own economic des- 
tiny on the basis of communal ownership 
and cooperative working of the land. 

This conference offers an opportunity 


to study Mexico's chief problem—the dis- 
tribution and working of the land—at 
first hand, in the most vivid laboratory of 
social change in the New World. 

Another conference with the same pro- 
gram will be held August 3 to 5, 1940 
for those who cannot attend in July. 

For information write Clarence Senior, 
director; La Laguna Conference, Avda. 
Chapultepec 512, Mexico, D. F. (After 
June 30, Hotel Galicia, Torreon, Coah. 
Mexico.) 


Planned for Teachers 


sani 
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A PROGRAM WHICH AIMS TO ACQUAINT — 


Americans with their own country—not 
its tourist sights, but the lives and prob- 
lems of its people—has been initiated by 
The Open Road in collaboration with the 
social science departments of leading col- 
leges and universities. Over the past fif- 
teen years, The Open Road, a non-profit 
membership organization, has operated 
approximately 400 trips to Europe for 
groups of American students. The 1940 
social study program is principally a pro- 
ject in teacher education on the graduate 
level: 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A sociological field course in southern 
conditions: five weeks; 4 points credit; 


fee, $195. 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. A workshop in_ social-eco- 
nomic factors influencing New England 
education: six weeks; full course of grad- 
uate credit; fee, $197. 


School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Youth problems in urban and 
rural communities of the Middlewest: six 
to eight weeks; 6 to 9 points; fee, $225. 


Colorado State College of Education. 
Life problems in the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountain Area: six weeks; 9 
points; fee to be announced. 


School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. Sociology field seminar in the Ten- 


nessee Valley: five weeks; 6 points; fee 
$275. 


Antioch College. Sociology of the textile 
industry in New England and the South: 
eight weeks; 8 or 9 points; fee to be an- 
nounced, 


All these courses are limited to groups 
of from twelve to fifteen students. The 
fees cover all expenses. For further in- 
formation address the institutions, or The 
Open Road, 8 West 40 Street, New York. 
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(Continued from page 363) 

ownership and management of the distribution systems. And 
this is important. This is the part of the electricity business 
which touches the average consumer. This is where the great- 
est economies are possible, where failures in good manage- 
ment are most quickly apparent. These distribution systems, 
the real yardsticks, are wholly decentralized in management 
under TVA’s system. The decision to participate or to re- 
main outside the regionwide power program was made vol- 
untarily by each community. By referenda, by action of town 
and city councils, by public meetings of farmers, the people 
expressed their will. As a result, the ownership and respon- 
sibility for those municipal and cooperative systems which 
deliver the power directly to the consumers in the cities, 
farms, and villages are lodged with the people themselves, 
according to their expressed desires. 

The Authority is today supplying power at wholesale to 
approximately one hundred separate and independent dis- 
tribution areas. Thirty of these are operated by cooperatives, 
and the remainder by municipalities. Federal standards laid 
out in the TVA act are maintained by means of provisions 
in the Authority’s wholesale power contracts. But the own- 


ership and the ultimate control of the local electricity dis- ' 


tribution systems are vested in the people themselves. 
The Agricultural Program at the Grass Roots 


IN ITS PROGRAM OF SOIL CONSERVATION, THE AUTHORITY'S DE- 
centralized administration is quite literally at the grass roots. 
The TVA took over'a wartime factory at Muscle Shoals, and 
the TVA statute directed TVA to use that plant for ex- 
perimentation in the producing of plant foods to conserve 
the nation’s soil. It was further directed to conduct demon- 
strations on the land in the use of the fertilizer thus pro- 
duced, and to engage in a program of soil conservation. On 
the advice of experts it was decided to devote the plant to 
the production of new and more efficient forms of phosphorus 
fertilizer; and as soon as the chemists had invented and 
produced a satisfactory new material in sufficient quantities 
for testing purposes, experiments on the land began. From 
the beginning, the TVA has used existing local agencies for 
this work. To set out the basis for the cooperative effort, 
now in its seventh year, written agreements were executed 
with the agricultural experiment stations associated with 
the land grant colleges in each of the seven Valley states. 
These are all local institutions staffed by men of long ex- 
perience and familiarity with local conditions. Each experi- 
ment station undertook to test the new types of plant foods 
under conditions of scientific control and observation. And 
when the tests yielded adequate technical data, a program 
was developed to test and to demonstrate the new products 
under practical farming conditions. Then, in its steady 
march toward the grass roots, the TVA began its program 
of securing the active participation of the farmers themselves. 
This is the way that testing is being done in the field today. 

The county agricultural agent, who is himself a combina- 
tion federal, state, and local official, calls together the farm- 
ers of the community and explains the testing program and 
its relation to soil fertility and rural conservation. Then one 
farm is selected by the farmers themselves to be used as a 
demonstration unit. That farm must be mapped and inven- 
toried, and changes in his farm management must be made 
by the farmer-operator with the advice and assistance of a 
local committee of his neighbors and the county agent. The 
men who conduct the test-demonstration farms are not ex- 
perts from afar, but actual farmers, neighbors, and fellow- 
students in a community enterprise. Neighboring farmers 
visit the demonstration farm, walk over the place, watch 
for results, talk it all over among themselves at the general 
store and after church on Sunday. 

On March 1, 1940, after six years, there were 28,469 

(Continued on page 366) 
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A Great Conference - - with Time for Fun 


TAMIMENT SUMMER CONFERENCE 
on 
The New Deal and the 1940 Election 
June 20. America and the War. 
» 21. Industry and the New Deal. 
” 21. Labor and the New Deal. 
» 22, The New Deal: Promise or Menace? 
» 23. The New Deal and the 1940 Election. 


Some of the Speakers 


Marquis W. Childs, John T. Flynn, Dr. Henry Grady, 
William Green, Edward Keating, Algernon Lee, Dr. Merle 
D. Vincent, Dr. Frank Bohn, Louis Waldman. 


All the sports: swimming, boating, games, dancing. 


A brilliant Max Liebman revue on Saturday night. 


Special Rates—including admission to the sessions—$5.00 
per day. $14.00 for three days. Deluxe accommodations 
extra. 


INSTITUTE 
AL 4-3094 


TAMIMENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


7 EAST 15th ST. 


Universal Praise Hails lis Fine Humanity! 


ADVENTURES IN GIVING 


by William H. Matthews 
SECOND EDITION 


DEEPLY moving chronicle of 
A one man’s experience in a world 
of human contrasts, written with the 
understanding and gentleness of a 
Dickens. ‘Adventures in Giving” 
might well be sloganed ‘Adventures in 
Living—a powerful presentation of the 
underlying principles upon which per- 
manent human restoration and progress 
depend.” A MUST book for EVERY- 
ONE. $2.00 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman: 
“A real contribution to the solution of our present day problems 
in welfare.’’ 


Dr. Haven Emerson: ; 

“A paean to the dignity, the unassailable integrity of the human 
personality. Its philosophy, religion and politics makes its reading 
a delight.” 


James B. Pratt, 

Professor of Philosophy, Williams College: 
“A great human document written with unusual penetration, sym- 
pathy and breadth of vision.” : 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia: 


“A story of the fight waged fearlessly for the man who had no 
one to fight for him. Bill Matthews was a pioneer long before 
aid to the needy, security, and unemployment relief were recognized 
as a function of government.” 


New York Times Book Review: 
“Excellent both as a personal and as a social document. | Clearly 
evaluates the defects and virtues of legislative panaceas. 


Survey Associates, Inc. 112 East 19th St., New York City 
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farms cooperating in this demonstration program, a pro- 
gram now going forward in twenty states. In these twenty 
states, 4,553,228 acres of land have been included in an ac- 
tive program for the reduction of soil and water losses under 
community auspices. Each farm is in the center of a group 
of from 15 to 125 participating farmers. Thus, about 800,- 
000 farmers are now actively engaged in carrying out a 
national conservation program in their own neighborhoods. 
The Extension Service provides information and leadership 
in setting up the organization and supervising the record 
keeping of these demonstrations. The TVA provides the 
plan of procedure, the fertilizer materials, and funds for 
assistance in organization and supervision, but the farmers 
themselves carry on the demonstrations. There is no im- 
position of regulations designed in remote headquarters. 
Compliance with any of these plans is never mandatory. 
The contracts between the federal government and_ these 
groups of its citizens are voluntarily entered into and carried 
out. But a farmer who joins a national program of soil 
rebuilding is asked to forego a part of his cash income 
when he sows his land to cover crops for a season. And for 
the farmer whose family must be fed and educated on a 
slender margin, this may mean a major dislocation of his 
personal budget. He may be eager to join for the good of 
his community and his country, and it is exceedingly im- 
portant to the well-being of urban industrial centers that he 
should, but the problem he faces is how to increase the rev- 
enues on a part of his land so he can protect the rest. 

The TVA early learned from its men in the field that the 
soil program it was promoting could never be widely adopted 
in the South until new and cheap farm equipment was de- 
signed, and unless means of raising farm income were dis- 
covered and demonstrated. The conflicts between the self 
interest of the individual farmer and the nation’s interest in 
soil preservation have to be removed. Those conflicts can 
be seen at the grass roots. They are not visible from afar. 

All experts agreed, for example, that the planting of small 
grains on hillside lespedeza sod was desirable to prevent 
erosion from winter rains, to keep the valuable nitrogen in 
the sod roots from leaching, and to furnish an extra crop. 
But the equipment available at the hardware store was too 
costly for low income farms to purchase, and it took too 
much of the farmer’s time to operate. So TVA technicians 
designed new equipment. A furrow seeder to be attached to 
a two-horse plow was developed. Farmers put it to practical 
tests and demonstrations on farms in fifty counties of the 
Tennessee Valley, with the technical help of the Extension 
Service and its county agents. Manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment became interested, and now the furrow seeder is being 
produced to sell for less than $25, and sales to farmers in 

- eight states are already reported. While one group of TVA 
technicians worked on the problem of farm equipment, an- 
other was experimenting in methods by which soil conserv- 
ing crops could be made to produce added income. . 

No government can expect its citizens to gamble with 
their scant resources by planting a crop of uncertain returns, 
even though the conservation of the nation’s soil may be 
promoted by its cultivation. The success of an experiment 
in the quick-freezing of berries encouraged farmers to in- 
crease the acreage planted to these soil-conserving crops. 
Without risking his family’s livelihood, a farmer can put 
into practice the soil conserving techniques that science has 
produced and the federal government has brought to his 
door. Now the freezing process has been successfully ap- 
plied to all sorts of vegetables, fruits, meats and poultry. 
Farm marketing may be revolutionized when the equipment 
goes into general commercial use. 

Then there was the problem of encouraging the use of 
livestock in the farm economy of the South. Another group 
of specialists worked on that, and as one illustrative result 
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last year in Clarksville, Ga., sixty-one families stored 16,00) 
pounds of meat and other perishable farm products in | 
community refrigerator. It was one of eleven demonstratiox 
projects scattered throughout the Tennessee Valley, whic! 
serve in all more than 250 families. Rural refrigeration wa: 
almost unknown in this area until TVA’s research demor: 
strated that a community “cooler” could be constructed fc 
a few hundred dollars, and TVA electricity rates made it) 
operation possible at a cost of less than $50 for a year. 

These activities are examples to show you what we mea®; 
in TVA when we talk about a decentralized federal admir:' 
istration. We mean the stimulation and use of state anc 
local agencies, both private and public, and the promotion o| 
local energies and skills. We mean a national program ad) 
ministered so close to the grass roots that it is possibl: 
promptly to see and, by enlisting the interest and participa. 
tion of the citizens affected, to remedy each conflict between) 
the objectives of general regulations and the problems of 
the individual. I could multiply the examples and describe 
the experiments in the processing of sorghum, of swee? 
potatoes, and of cottonseed meal, about the development o» 
electric hay driers, seed harvesters, seeders, threshers, feeci 
grinders, brooders, and the like. It is hardly necessary tc 
add that TVA industrial research is not confined to farm 
products, but extends as well to new inventions in the 
processing of regional mineral resources and economic sur- 
veys relating to products of the forests. But that is another 
story, a related story of decentralized industry, too long to 
include in this space. 
ALMOST EVERY ONE OF THESE ACTIVITIES HAS BEEN ADVANCED: 
by cooperation between federal, state, and local agencies. 
TVA has executed dozens of agreements, with state and city 
governments, with groups of farmers, business men, even’ 
sportsmen’s clubs. Problems ranging all the way from public 
health to city planning are being faced by federal and local: 
agencies working together. Let me cite as an example, one- 
demonstration in Guntersville, Ala., a town of about 2,800. 
people. With the flooding of the reservoir behind Gunters- 
ville dam, the city was left at the end of a long, narrow 
peninsula jutting out into the lake, surrounded on three 
sides by a broad expanse of water. Extensive readjustments- 
in water supply, sewage disposal, and certain other public” 
facilities were made necessary; but, on the other hand, ex- 
cellent opportunities were afforded for the improvement of” 
the physical appearance of the town, and for the development _ 
of entirely new facilities for water transportation and recrea-— 
tion. In order to make the most of the advantages of the 
new situation, whose problems and opportunities TVA had 
alike created, the Authority contributed funds to the Alabama 
State Planning Commission for the services of planning con- 
sultants and a resident planning engineer in Guntersville. 
Both the Authority and the State Planning Commission 
have contributed technical advice, the latter agency assuming 
primary responsibility for directing the development. With 
this stimulation and technical assistance, an active City 
Planning Commission has been created. A planning com- 
mission ordinance and a comprehensive city zoning ordinance 
have been adopted to encourage urban growth in an orderly 
manner, preserving city amenities and property values. The 
local planning officials not only guide and control the use 
of private lands within and around the city of Guntersville, 
they also advise with the Authority and are of genuine as- 
sistance in helping to develop the most desirable use of the 
Authority’s property in the vicinity. Because the TVA is 
close to the problems, it is able to make certain that the city 
will enjoy the maximum advantages incident to the carry- 
ing out of a federal program. Its citizens, in cooperation 
with the federal government, are minimizing the inevitable 
problems. They are participating partners in the job. 

This is the way TVA’s program is being carried on today. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE BOOK SHELF 


WORKER WANTED 


SUPERVISOR AND CONSULTANT ON CHILD- 
PLACEMENT. Opening in Jewish generalized 
case work agency for Supervisor who would 
serve also as Child Care Consultant. Qualifi- 
cations: completion of two years in graduate 
school of social work, experience in progressive 
case work agency, preferably child placement, 
and some experience in supervision. 7665 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER of training and experience in 
field of social service agencies, Y.M.H.A., Set- 
tlement, Community Center, East, West, South, 

Sh Open for posifion. Served as ‘“Ex- 
ecutive Director.” Will bring a broad experi- 
ence as organizer and administrator. Changes 
in field due to desire to broaden experience. 

Location unimportant. References. 7660 

Survey. 


Experienced executive available, fifteen years’ ex- 


perience private agency desires institutional 
position with children or aged. Member 
A.A.S.W. 7666 Survey. 

POSITION WANTED: Boys worker, B.S. and 


M.A. in Social Administration; major in group 
work. Eight years experience in summer camps, 
references. Roy Treuhaft, 340 Islington St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Executive, consultant, or supervisory position in 
or near New York City desired by woman. 
Professional school graduate—psychiatric, fam- 
ily, and children’s experience. Three years’ 
supervisory experience. 7669 Survey. 


Young man, receiving M.S. in Social Work in 
June; interested in Probation and Parole, 
Penal, Correction, and institutional work; also 
other related branches. 7664 Survey. 


Boys’ Worker desires position in Settlement or 
Institution. Nine years in Settlements. Ex- 
ecutive abilitv. Broad experience in boys’ 
work field. No question of location. Available 
now. Applicant steadily employed but desires 
change. 7674 Survey. 


Couple experienced in progressive Children’s In- 


WEARING APPAREL 


FOR THAT enviable well groomed look in your 
new hat, dress and coat visit Miss Goodman’s 
Shop. We dress successful career women, 
clever enough to discount snooty labels. 474 
Seventh Avenue, near 36th St. LA. 4-4013. 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel_ $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $6.00 bushel. 

Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


LANGUAGES 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Hh R ally 


VL He 
aN | ig !] li 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, oe All subjects, aliilancuey tee 
us your list of wants—no obligation. 
rorrtien Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 5 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City. 


Mn 


Mary K. Simkhovitch 
GROUP LIFE 


Just coming from the press is this simple but 
revealing analysis of the primary groups in which 
humanity is enmeshed. The Director of Greenwich 
House shows how the relationships of the family 
grow through the larger groups. $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS ’ 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 


a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


AID SERVICES: Research, Ghost Writing, 
Publicity, Typing. 
545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. MU. 2-4217 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
Men ... $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary; 
promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost; if you have earned $2,500 
or more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
formaticn. No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C. 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 


out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 


stitutions desire larger opportunity. Now em- 


quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 


ployed, but desire advancement. Trained in ad- 
ministration and group work with both boys 
and girls. Highest references. 7671 Survey. 


TRAINED GROUP WORKER, fine Jewish 
background, available for sub-executive or ex- 
ecutive work. Successful experience in all 
phases club and program work, training lead- 
ers, camp administration. 7672 Survey. 


Display a ke 
Non-display . . 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts 


CAMP DIRECTOR, trained group worker, ex- 
perienced in modern methods of administration 
and programming wants year round position 
in camp work. Excellent success in experi- 
mental programs and leader training. 7673 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


. $1.00 per insertion 
10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 221 
West 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


30c per line 
5e per word 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 


On UE New York 


Survey. 


Its success is vital to each citizen and to the country 
as a whole. And for the future well-being of the people, the 
experiment in methods of decentralized administration may 
prove to be as important to this country as the stability of 
the physical structures it has built. 


The National View 


I HAVE DWELT MAINLY ON DECENTRALIZATION AS A METHOD OF 
channeling the administration of national policies and pro- 
grams out from the center. But the vitality of democratic 
decision also depends in large measure upon the extent to 
which the grass roots can furnish facts and judgment #o 
the central authority, so that it may not grow anemic on a 
diet of “fundamental principles” and a priori reasoning. And 
the TVA, like the waterway it has created, is not a one 
way traffic artery. A steady stream of ideas and experience, 
developed out of actual field conditions and out of the wis- 
dom and creative intelligence of the men and women of the 
region, moves to the national center. 

I have, of course, told only a small part of the story. a 
have not described the rise of community organizations in 
rural sections, nor the hearty way in which men and women 
in these community groups work together, in a combination 
of the eighteenth century New England town meeting and 


a modern business cooperative town. We are all coming to 
a realization that the test of democracy may prove to be our 
capacity to create and sustain democratic methods correlative 
with democratic ends. John Dewey in “Freedom and Cul- 
ture,” wrote: 

“The conflict as it concerns the democracy to which our 
history commits us is within our own institutions and atti- 
tudes. It can be won only by extending the application of 
democratic methods, methods of consultation, persuasion, 
negotiation, communication, cooperative intelligence, in the 
task of making our own politics, industry, education, our 
culture generally, a servant and an evolving manifestation 
of democratic ideas... .” 

So, let TVA be judged not alone by its performance as 
an electricity yardstick, or as a producer of an improved 
fertilizer, or as the builder of one of the most extensive sys- 
tems of water control structures on this continent, but by its 
failure or its success in, as John Dewey has expressed it, 
“securing and maintaining an ever increasing release of 
the powers of human nature, in service of a freedom which 
is cooperative and a cooperation which is voluntary.” 


The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance of 
Margaret Owen, Washington, D. C., in the preparation of this 
article. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Anibersitp of Chicago 


School of Social Sersice Administration 


; 
a |i 
5 


Te School offers a basic training in social 

work which prepares students for responsible 
positions in public or private fields. Field work 
is arranged in both tax-supported and private 
agencies. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1940 
First Term—June 17 to July 19 


©) eee for technical training in REE Nata Lg Bee tied fs 2 


the more specialized fields of social work 
are provided for students who have had ade- 
quate professional experience. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1940-41 


ee as ae a ee ee 


)-Neeseohce of evening courses selected 
from the regular curriculum is planned for 
employed social workers in the New York area. 


Begins September 30 


GAs describing the full-time and 
part-time curriculum may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 


puerto ToT ee ea 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


122 East 22nd Street 


New York Ns A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SIMMONS COLLEGE ‘| BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK Economy and Social Research 


Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


Professional Education in Preparation for positions dealing with social case work, social 
insurance, child welfare, social welfare planning, eRe wos 

ical i vocational guidance, human relations in industry, social and in- 
Medical Social Work dustrial research, administration of public and private ‘agencies in 
Psychiatri . re the fields of social welfare and labor; also graduate study in 
sychiatric Social Wor sociology and the social sciences. 


Family Welfare Two year Certificates 
Child Welfare Degrees of Master of Arts and 


Community Work Doctor of Philosophy 


Social Research Courses open to graduates of colleges 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S of recognized standing who have had 
} preliminary work in Social Sciences. 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts Address: Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


Live While You Learn at 
SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL at Lake George, N.Y. 


Cultural — Professional — Recreational Courses for social work- 
ers, recreation leaders, teachers, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 
Two terms — July 11-31; August 1-21. For Bulletin, write 


PROF. L. K. HALL, 263 Alden Street, Springfield, Mass. 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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SS 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 


Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities, This course is 
designed for those who have had litile or no pre- 
vious experience in social work, 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master's 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 2 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 
are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z, Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Graduate Professional Education in 


SociAL Group Work 


Including Courses in 


Principles of Social Group Work 

Supervision of Group Leaders 

Skills and Program Resources 

Institutional and Community Surveys 

Counseling and Guidance 

Mental Hygiene—Adult Education 

Community Organization 

Case Work for Group Workers 

Administration of Social Agencies 
For illustrated Fay 
rept pean oe and emphasizing 
mation regardixg Supervised Field Work in various 
Scholarships and i : 4 
Fellowships ad- national and neighborhood agencies 
dress Office of 
Registrar. 


Leading to the 
Certificate in Social Group Work and 
Master’s Degree 


through 
Teachers College 


Tempte 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia. Pa ™ 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
SEMINARS, 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder and Miss Marian M. Wyman. 
July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 5 to 17. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for June, 1940 
The Importance of the First Interviews in Thera- 
peutic Work with Children Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. 


The Diagnostic Significance of Russian Jewish 
Clients’ Attitudes toward Relief 
Eva Cohen and Helen Witmer 


A Survey of the Intake of a Probation Office from 
the Point of View of a Child Guidance Clinic 
Jeanne Stout 
Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC  INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
will consider applications from College Gradu- 
ates for positions as Psychiatric Aides. It is 
necessaty, from time to time, to increase the 
staff and selected applications are placed on the 
waiting list. 


During the first six months, the College grad- 
uate aide receives a salary of $50.00 and main- 
tenance. This salary will be advanced to $70.00 
on the satisfactory completion of this period 
of orientation and trial. 


To orient the aides with the work of the In- 
stitute, a course of instruction is given in its 
general policies, facilities and methods with an 
interpretation of the plan and purpose of the 
program of education. 


For further information address the Con- 
sulting Director of Nurses, The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re- 
treat, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


MEET YOUR AMERICAN ~ 
NEIGHBORS THIS SUMMER! 
IF YOU ARE— 


Intent upon exploring one of the most exciting 
areas of the world 


eee 


SOUTH 
\ pe 

AND —are eager to understand the peoples / 
and problems of your neighbors to the South is 


WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO THESE TWO PROJECTS— 
FIRST—THE INSTITUTE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay (with options covering Peru, Chile, etc.). The 
program includes lectures and round-table discussions on ship-board, lectures and 
field-trips in countries visited. Participants will include American and South 
American leaders in education, government, the arts, economic and cultural life. 
Leave New York July 12, return September 16. Inclusive rate $785.00 and up. 


SECOND—THE FIFTEENTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The program includes visits over a large part of the Mexican countryside.—Cuer- 
navaca, Taxco, Tepoztlan, Puebla, Michoacan (Morelia and the Tarascan villages 
of Uruapan, Patzcuaro), Orizaba, Oaxaca, etc. A month of intimate contact 
with some of the most interesting leaders of Mexico. Discussions of international 
relations, history, literature, the arts, archeology, architecture, social experimen- 
tation. A faculty of forty Mexicans and Americans. Program July 3-25 (with 
options to August 1). Expenses in Mexico—$198.00 and up. 


To Hubert Herring, Director A Postscript 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ERNA FERGUSSON (whose books on Mexico, Guatemala, and 


l interested in: 
an ce tea Venezuela are known io all travellers) writes: 


....The Seminar in Mexico. 


....The South American Institute. “Your plan for the summer seems to me particularly well-planned 


to give the inquiring traveller what he is sure to want. You can't 
walk across a Mexican plaza without wanting to know who these 
people are, where they got that irrepressible ebullience and gayety, 
why even their sadness and tragedy is expressed in music and 
color. You will want to know, also, how they are working out the 
problems of getting enough to eat, of educating people who speak 
scores of native tongues, and of getting along with us.” 


Please send further information 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, INCORPORATED 


